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PREFACE. 



This voluTn^ is issued to meet the urgent demand for a text-book specially devised 
for the Topical Method of teaching Elementary Geography, and the publishers feel 
entire confidence in asserting that herein every requirement is fully met. 

Under the Topical Method (which has come to be considered the most efficacious 
by many progressive teachers) a lesson, or part of a lesson, covering a given subject, 
is read during the exercise by member's of the class, and th§ subject matter is then 
made the basis of illustration, discussion, and experiment by the teacher. In this 
manner children acquire, with comparative ease, a fund of technical know^ledge and 
general information. 

It wull be readily observed by the intelligent teacher that this work, short as it 
is, covers more topics than do other geogi'aphies of the same grade. In addition 
to the usual treatment of surface features and their influences on mankind, such 
important and usually neglected subjects as air, water, temperature, material — both 
organic and inorganic — the sources and uses of mechanical power, the environment 
and habits of man, and his efforts to subdue nature, receive a due share of attention. 

The relief maps deserve special attention. Those of the hemispheres are repro- 
ductions of pliotographs made from the best relief globes ever constructed, and are 
perfect of their kind; and those of the Grand Divisions are prepared on an entirely 
new" and rational plan, whereby the comparative altitude of land surface is made at 
once api)arent to the eye. It will be noted that the confusing light and shade eflfects 
which marred relief maps of the old style are entirely absent, and that heights and 
depressions are clearly shown by the gradations of tints, the elevations apparently 
standing out from the map in due proportion, the darkest points being the highest. 

Great pains has been taken with the pictorial part of the work, and the system 
of making the pictures instructive has been rigidly followed. The illustrations are 
from i^hotogra.phs taken in all parts of the w^orld, many of them si)ecially for this 
book. The half-tone process, w^hich reproduces the photogra-ph with absolute fidelity, 
has been followed. This method of illustrating is much more costly than if wood cuts 
had been used, but the publishers have not hesitated to incur the increased expense 
for tlie sake of perfect accuracy of illustration. 

In treating of countries, minor details have been omitted, as they should have 
no place in a text-book of elementiiry geograi^hy, it l)eing better for the teacher to 
dwell orally on those lesser points which it is considered desirable to bring to the 
attention of the pupil. Also, many of the topics touched upon are not exhaustively 
discussed, for intelligent teachers are to-day almost unanimously of the olDinion that 
it is better for them to elaborate and expand the text verbally, using the illustra- 
tions as topical suggestions. 

It is the l)elief of the publishers that faithful teachers, with this book in their 
hands, can give their i)upils a knowledge of elementary geography which will serve 
as a broad and stable foundation on wlii(»h to build in after years. 
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LESSON 1. 
The Earth — Surface and Shape. 

Have you ev«r taken a long walk 
tlirough shady lanes or across the dewy 
meadows ? 

If 60, you hunted for wild flowers, and 
listened to the songs of birds, and won- 
dered whether all the world was iis gi-een, 
and fresh, and lovely. 

The ohildi-en of a large city are not 
accustomed to broad, green meadows or 
groves of trees, but they walk through 



avenues lined with handsome houses and 
through streets where the gi-eat stoi-es aie. 

Cities, meadows, and wowls ai-e features 
of this earth on which we dwell, and are 
necessary and beautiful, each in its way. 

Upon what do the houses, stores, and 
woods stand? Of what are the fields a part? 
Ujjon what do men walk ? You may say 
tlie ground, or the land, and either answer 
will be right. We dwell upon the land. 
Tliis land that we see is a part of the sur- 
face of tlie earth. The picture above is of 
hind. Most of the surface of the earth is 
water ; that part is called the sea. Thus 
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we learn from this lessoti that the surface 
of the earth is composed of land and sea. 

The inhabitants of the earth can not see 
a large part of its surface at one time, for 
although that which we see may seem large 
to lis, it is very small compared with the 
whole surface. If we could see enough of 
the earth at once, it would appear round, 
as the moon does. If a man could look at 
it from the moon, it would appear as a 
great, bright ball, many times as large as 
the moon seems to be. 

People lived for a long, long time on 
the earth believing it to be Hat, By and 
by learned men noticed the shape of the 
sun and moon, and then began to say that 
the earth must be round like them. It was 
hard for many to believe that what these 
men told them was ti-ue. But after men 
had really sailed around it and come back 
to their starting point, people knew that 
the earth is round. 

Ask to be told the story of the voyage 
of Columbus in 1492, and of Magellan in 
1520. 

Look as far as you can in any way, and 
you will see that the sky seems to come 
down to meet the surface of the earth. If 
you were to go to what yon now see as the 
sky-line, you would see more of the surface 



of the earth beyond, and the sky-line would 
still be far away fiom you. This sky-line 
we call the horizon. 



LESSON 2. 
The Size of the Earth. 

To measure size or distance we must 
have something to measure by. and that 
thing is called the unit of measure. By 
what unit of measure is cloth bought and 
sold ? Do you know a smaller unit of 
measure than that? 

In meaiiuring tlie size of the earth, or 
distances upon it, we need a larger unit of 
measure than is used for cloth ; so we use 
one called a mile. A mile is 1,760 times 
as long as the unit of measure called a 
yard. 

A man can walk a mile in twenty min- 
utes. How long will it take a man to 
walk from your house to the school-house? 
IE a train travels at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, what distance will it travel 
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in twenty-four hours, or one day? We 
sometimes measure distance by time, as 
when we say that New York is twenty- 
four houra from Chicago. What do we 
mean by that? 

Go outdoors and notice the distance to 
the horizon. How far away do you think 
it is? To you it is not very far; it is 
farther to your teacher, who is taller than 
you, because, on a great ball like our earth, 
the taller one is the farther the horizon is 
away. To a man of common height the 
horizon is about five miles distant in a level 
country, or about the distance he could 
walk in an hour and forty minutes. 

The distance around the earth is called 
the circumference. It is about 6,000 times 
as great as the distance to the horizon is 
to this man. What is the earth's cir- 
cumference in miles ? This distance is so 
gi-eat that a man, walking thirty miles a 
day, would be more than two years in 
walking, or a train, at 750 miles a day, 
more than a month in running, it. The 
distance around the outside of any round 
thing is its circumference. 

The distance through the middle of the 
earth is about 8,000 miles, and is called its 
diameter. The distance through the mid- 
dle of any round thing is called its diame- 
ter. Think of a hole dug deep enough to 
go through the earth ; it would be 8,000 
miles deep. 

Think how very large this great ball 
is upon which we live, and how very far 
away from us those people are who live 
on the other side of 
the earth. Great as 
it is, the earth is 
small compared with 
some of the other 
planets, yet the great- 
est of the planets is 
very small compared 
with the sun. 




LESSON 3. 

Material of the Earth. 

We have said that the part of the sur- 
face of the earth upon which people live 
is land. Now let us consider what sub- 
stance land is made of. What do we 
usually call it? Take up some of this 
earth and examine it carefully. It will 
cnimble into powder when you rub it 
slightly. Spread this on a sheet of paper 
and examine it closely. Some particles are 
so fine that you can not see their shape or 
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substance. With a microscope you might 
see that the pieces are little bits of real 
rock. Ask your teacher to explain the 
microscope. Now take two pieces of rock 
and rub them together until you have 
ground off some of their material, and 
compare it with the fine earth you have 
on the paper. Yon will find that the two 
are much alike. Now can you tell what 
land is made of? 

The whole earth, clear down to its cen- 
ter, is a great ball of solid rock, with much 
ground-up rock lying upon its surface. On 
the top of this, covering part of the surface, 
lies water, and outside of, and surrounding 
the whole, lies air. In some places the 
giound-Tip rock does not cover the solid 
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rock, but in most places that which we see 
and walk upon is fine sand, clay, or soil, 
which was once solid rock. 

Perhaps you wondei' how so much of the 
solid rock came to be ground up. Notice, 
during a rainstorm, how the water running 
down the street or road cames pebbles 
in its course, and how these pebbles nib 
against, roll over, and wear each other 
away. Then notice; again, in the winter, 
how water soaks for a little distance intt) 
the rocks, and then freezes and forces off 
tiny pieces like sand. In the course of 
many winters the rock will thus crumble 
until it has turned to sand or soil. 

In these and other ways, during thou- 
sands of yeai-s, the land we see everywhei-e 
has been made. Pieces of rock have rubbed 
against each other and have been ground 
up. Other pieces have been bi-oken off by 
the freezing and thawing of watei', which 
has soaked into them. Plants have grown, 
and died, and decayed, and thus soil has 
been made. If men bore deep enough in 
the ground-up rock, as in digging a wel),, 
they will i-each soljd i"ock, nearer the sur- 



face in some places than in others, because 
in some places the soil ur eartii is not so 
deep. 

We have been talking, so far, of the 
land. Men traveling around the earth find 
that they must cross large bodies of water 
which separate the land on one side of the 
earth from that on the other side. Water, 
as well as rock, ia one of the materials of 
the earth. Perhaps you have never seen 
a large body of water. There are many 
places where you might look all ai-ound, 
and as far as you could see there would 
be nothing but smooth, sparkling water. 
No trees, grass, rock, nor houses. Nothing 
but water everywhere. Here is a picture of 
the edge of the sea. 

It ia believed that many thousand years 
ago the solid earth was entirely covered 
by water, and that changes took place in 
its form which caused soiue of ita substance 
to rise above the level of the water. The 
part which has risen is land, and is much 
smaller in extent than that whieh is still 
covered. There is three times aa much 
water surface, or sea, as laud.; bo we say 
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that the land forms one-fourth of the whole 
surfaee of the earth, and the sea three- 
fonrths. 

For a long time men did not know that 
this great body of water rested on the rock. 
But they began, after a time, to tiy to 
find out its depth by lowering lines with 
weights on the ends. In this way it has 
been learned that, whUe the water whirh 
covers so much of the earth is only a few 
feet deep near the shore, in many plarea 
farther out it is two or three miles, and 
in some places live miles, deep. 



The water of the earth seems to us very 
great in amount, but when we compare its 
balk mth that of the earth itself, which is 
8,000 miles thmugli, even a depth of five 
miles is not really very much. If we should 
take a globe a foot in diameter, and put 
water enough on it to compare with that 
on the earth, the water would be no thicker 
than very thin paper ; there would scarcely 
be enough on the globe to wet it. Five 
miles is about one sixteen-hundredth of the 
earth's diameter. 

Ground-up rook, aa sand and other earthy 
matter, has been found at tlie bottom of 
this great body of water, which shows that 
those parttj of the earth now under water 
.we fluuih, like thost that, ace. hare. -The 



r(H-k that rises alwve the water, called land, 
i-eaohes in some p]a<'es only a few feet above 
its surface, and in some places four or five 
miles. The uneven land is a roughness of 
the earth, much as the uneven skin of an 
orange is a roughness of that fruit, but, 
considering its size, the earth is not nearly 
so rough as the orange. 

Air is a material of the earth, which lies 
upon the outside, <'overing both rock and 
water. 

LESSON 4. 
The Earth as a Planet. 



When an apple 
drops from the tree 
it always goes to- 
ward the earth. It 
is ' ])ulled by some- 
thing. All things 
are pulled toward 
the cent^'r of the 
eai-th, whether they 
are moving or not. 
This strange power 
which pulls all the 
time on everything 
ut. <4aJl«Ml ■ gcavity. 
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Different substances are thus pulled by 
gravity with different degrees of strength. 
Air is pulled lightly ; rock and water are 
pulled strongly. When you lift anything, 
the force you use is enough to overcome the 
force of gravity. 

The force with which gravity pulls is 
called weight. The amount of force with 
which a certain-sized piece of iron is pulled 
by gi-avity is called a pound, and that is 
a unit of weight. If you weigh eighty 
pounds you are pulled downward by grav- 
ity eighty times that unit of weight. The 
force of the earth's gravity never ceases 
for an instant. The direction in which it 
pulls is called down ; opposite to that is 
called up. Whenever a thing yields to 
gravity and moves, we say it falls. 

The materials of the earth would not 
hold together but for this force. Air, water, 
and iine rock would fly away in the sky. 

Tlie earth can not fall ; so it does not 

need to rest on anything. It floats in the 

sky as the moon does. There is a force 

which keeps it swinging around the sun, 

much as a boy may keep an apple or 

stone, on the end of 

a stiing, swinging 

around his hand. 

There are other 

bodies which swing 

around the sun as 

the earth does ; 

these and the earth 

are called planets. 

The time in which 

a planet moves 

once around the 

sun is called its 

year. We use the 

earth's year as a 

unit of measure for 

j time. 

Have you ever 
. . I tried to look at the 



sun ? How did it affect your eyes? A piece 
of iron gives out no light when cold, 
but at white heat it will dazzle you with 
its brightness. Remember this — anything, 
when made sufficiently hot, gives forth 
light. The sun gives light, because it Ik 
very, very hot. If you would like to see 
the sun without having it dazzle your eyes, 
take a piece of glass and hold it over a 
smoking lamp until it is covered with soot. 
Now you can look at the sun through it, 
and see that it is a great, fiery ball. It is 
many thousands of times as large as the 
earth. It gives light like a great lamp, 
and the earth and other planets are lighted 
by it. 

Have you ever noticed how heat comes 
from a tii-e in a stove or grate r* The sun 
is the fire by which this earth is warmed. 
It is so far away that the swiftest railway 
train could not run an equal distance in 
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liimdreds of years, yet it is so hot that we 
feel ita heat here on the earth. 

Go out of a bright, starlit evening and 
try to count the stars. There are thou- 
sands in sight, and all except two or thref^ 
are i-eally suns like our snn. The two or 
three are planets. Some of the stars aie 
much larger than our sun, but they are so 
far away that they seem like tiny specks 
of fire. 

The sun is much larger than all the 
planets together, and by attraction it holds 
them in their places, although it is mil- 
lions of miles away from them. 

If there am people on the other planets, 
our eartli is so far from them that, when 
they look at it. It seems to be only » 
bright bit of light, like a star. 

Eight planets— great, round bodies like 
the earth, some larger and some smaller — 
swing around the sun. The one nearest to 
it is called Mercury ; then come Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. Wlien you view the Evening 
Star you are looking at one of them. 
They can be easily known, l>ecause they do 
* not twinkle as the other stars do, but shine 
with a clear, steady light. 

Some of the planets have several moons, 
which revolve amund them as oirt- moon 
does around the earth. 

The moon and the planets do not give 
light. The light which seems to come from 
them is really sunlight i-eflected by them 
to our eyes, just as light may be reflected 
from a looking-glass. Some of the planets 
are hot, l>ut not hot enough to give light 
as the sun does. 



LESSON 5. 



The Air. 



If you wade through water you can feel 
it quit« plainly, because it is heavy. When 
you walk thi-ough air you hardly feel it, 
because it is light. If you stand in a run- 
ning stream you feel the moving water as 
it rubs sigainst or pushes you. The move- 
ment of the water is called the current. 
AVhen standing in moving air you may feel 
it rub against or push you in the same man- 
ner. Ita currents are called winds. As 
water sweeps pebbles, chips, and other 
tilings along, so air caiTies with it leaves 
and other objects. The currents of both 
water and air are caused by gravity. 

Torrents of water, as they t*'ar their way 
down a valley, sometimes destroy or carry 
off houses and trees, and so a sweep of 
wind may come with such force as to uproot 
trees and scatter the timbers of dwellings. 
As water is a useful servant of man in 
turning the wheels of his mills, so the air is 
made to labor for him in turning wheels and 
pushing vessels along upon the sea. 

The main body of the earth is solid. 
The water resting upon it is iluid, and so, 
too, is the air, which rests on both of them. 
As the great body of water is called the 
ocean, so the great body of air is called 
the atmosphere. It lies upon the ejirth 
more than 100 miles in depth. Air is blue, 
though the color is so faint that it can be 
seen only by looking at the sky when the 
air is very free from dust or moisture. As 
you look at the clouds you may sometimes 
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and nostrils, and the oxygen separates Xi'oiu 
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very large, these being •kiiowii as <*uuti- 
nents, and there are thountundu of BUialler 
bodies, called islands. Wliat lies all 
around a continent f What lies all around 
an island ? What is the difference between 
a continent and an island (' 

The edge of a land body where the water 
joins it is (tailed the coast. Here great 
waves may be seen, as they roll up on the 
sandy beach, or against the rugged rocks, 
or the vessels which sail along on the water. 
Since islands and continents ai-e \t*ry nn- 
even in shape, the coast-line is more or less 



Sometimes a part of the 
land reaches out into the water, so that it 
would be an island if it were not joined 
by a narrow strip to the mainland. It 
is almost an island, because it is almost 
surrounded by water. There is a word 
which means "almost an island," and Ihat 
word is used as a name foi such a form 
of land. The word is peninsula. What 
is a peninsula? 

If the neck, or strip, of land which joins 
the peninsula to the mainland is nan-ower 
than the peninsula, it is commonly called an 
isthmus. 
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one in the picture lie? W)iere does it 
come nearest the coast? Siippoae it wei-e 
joined to the mainland by a narrow strip 
of land, what would it then be? Why is 
the lower picture calleii a pruniontoiy ? 



huge waves during a stonn. Did you see 
any old timhera that might once have been 
a part of such a ship? 

Draw upon your slat«, or on the black- 
board, a long, ci-ooketl line. Think of this 
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as a coast. Try to see in your mind, on 
one side, hills, and fields, and trees, and 
fences, and houses. Along the line try to 
see a flat, low, white strip of sand, called 
a beach, with grass and bushes on the 
land side, and rolling waves on the water 
side. Try to see, beyond the beach, a wide 
stretch of water with ships sailing on it. 
Now draw an island out in the water. 
Imagine the beach along the shore of that 
island, and the trees, houses, etc., on the 
land. Could a vessel sail between the land 
and the island ? Yes, because there is water 
there. Now change the island to a penin- 
sula. What must you draw to do this? 
Do you remember about the neck? After 
you have changed the island to a penin- 
sula, rub out the isthmus, and draw the 
ooast-line to the island, so that it will be 
a cnpe. What would you call that cape 
if yo(i should think of it as high and 
rocky ? 

Many islands along a coast were once 
parts of the mainland. The sea has beaten 
against the shore for thousands of yeais 
and worn away the soft parts of it, leaving 
hard rocky portions reaching out as capes 
or peninsulas. In some places it has cut 
away the strip that joined these to the 
mainland, leaving them as islands. 



LESSON 7. 
Forms of the Oceau. 

We have spoken 
of the great body of 
water which covers . 
three-fourths of the ■ 
earth's rock surface. ' 
This is called the ocean, but is also fre- 
quently spoken of as the sea. 

Just as the land may reach out into the 
ocean, forming capes, peninsulas, etc., so 
may the ocean reach into the land. A 
body of water shaped like a cape or penin- 
sula is called a bay or gulf. Draw a 
coast-line as before, but bend it inward 
instead of outfrard, and then ti-y to see a 
great surface of water, with the shore reach- 
ing around three sides of it. What would 
yon call that body of water? Some parts 
of the ocean lie between land bodies, some- 
what by themselves. Such parts are called 
seas. 

Sometimes sailoi-s find a neck of water 
which joins two larger bodies of water, the 
same as a neck of land (called an isthmus) 
joins two bodies of land ; such a neck is 
called a strait. A strait which is very 
wide and long is called a channel. An 
inlet of the ocean where (he water is not 
very deep is called a sound. 
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In going from one continent to another, 
some part of the ocean must be crossed. 
Perhaps you or some of your classmates 
have crossed it. If not, perhaps the parents 
of some of you have. You will enjoy talking 
with someone who can tell you about the 
ocean, as he liaa seen it. He can tell you 
that when the horizon is viewed from the 
ship, nothing but water can be seen to 
where the sky seems to come down. Wlien 
a ship is first seen far away, the tops of 
the masts appear first above the horizon, 
then her upper sails, and, as she gets 
nearer, more and more of 
her sails show ; at length she 
comes within the horizon 
line, and can all be seen, 
the sea over which she has 
sailed being like a rounded 
hiU. 

If you hare never been 
to the sea, you may be sur- 
prised to leam that there is 
salt in the water of the 
ocean. If you pnt a heap- 
ing teaapoonful of salt in 
a pint of water and taste 



tlie wat«r, you will know about how salt the 
water of the ocean is. Sailors are very 
careful to carry fresh water in their ships, 
as they can not drink the water of the sea 
because of its saltness. 

Try to leam, from some one who has 
crossed the ocean, what country he came 
from; in what kind of a vessel, how 
large she was, how many days she was 
in crossing, and what made her go; in what 
kind of rooms people sleep on board ves- 
sels; in what manner they eat. Ask whether 
he saw whales, or sharks, or icebergs, or 
other vessels, or floating wrecks, or birds; 
whether he sailed past any islands ; how 
the land appeared when he first came in 



sight of it; whetlier the passengers were 

in a storm at sea, and, if so, how it seemed ; 

how the vessel came into dock for the 

people to go ashore, etc. 

Icebergs float in some 
jarts of the ocean. Do you 
know what an iceberg is? 
Berg means mountain, and 
therefore iceberg means ice 
mountain. The weather 
m some parts of the earth 
is very cold. During the 
long winter, ice forms there 
in thick layers, which do 
not thaw in the short sum- 
mer, so that each winter 
new layers are added, until 
mountains of ice are formed. 
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These slide slowly down to the shore of the 
ocean, where they break oflE in huge pieces, 
sometimea as large as a thousand great 
buildings all in one, and float along in 
the water. Such a great mass of ice is 
called an iceberg. Ships have been known 
to run against them and be crushed. Tliese 
great masses of ice float on until they 
reach warmer parts of the earth, where 
they slowly melt away. 

The great mass of ice, from which an 
iceberg breaks off, is called a Glacier. 
Opposite is a picture of some ice peaks on 
the top of one of these glaciers, and also an 
iceberg which has broken from a glacier 
and is floating away in the water. 



water. Some of the land was in ridges and 
mounds, not so high nor so rough ; these 
were hills. There were low places between 
the hills and mountains ; these were val- 
leys. There were long, wide, nearly level 
reaches of land ; these were plains. The 
hills, and valleys, and plains were all cov- 
ered with earth from rock which had worn 
fine under the water. 

The sides of hills and mountains are 
called slopes. A slope is a slanting sur- 
face. Lay your slate flat on the top of a 
table and drop a little water on the middle 
of it. If the water does not run toward the 
edge, then the surface of the slate is level. 
When a surface is level, no part of it is 



LESSON 8. 

Surface of the Land. 

When the land came up from below the 
water, most of it was in great, jagged ridges 
or peaks of solid rock, with sand, gravel, 
and other fine pieces of rock on top ; these 
were mountains. Some of them reached 
as much as five or six miles above the 



higher than any other part. The surface 
of a pond on a still day is level. Now cai-e- 
fnlly push your pencil under the end of 
the slate so as to raise it a little. The 
slate is no longer level, because one end is 
higher than the other. It is down hill 
from the high end to the low end; it is 
a slope. You notice that as soon as you 
change the level into a slope, the water 
starts down the slope. Let us see what 
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causes it to do so. Gravity pulls watei', 
like everything else, straight down. As 
soon as the slate becomes a slope, the water 
finds a way to get down by moving side- 
ways, and 90 it starts. When you slide 
down hill, your sled and you on it are 
pulled down by graWty, and the sled slips 
ahead on the slope, in order that it may 
go down, just as water does. 

Take a piece of pai>er and crumple it, 
roll it, and twist it into a wad. Now smooth 



it out as much as you can, and spread it on 
the table. You can not get it quite smooth. 
In a small way it is like the surface of the 
land. There are little hills all over it, and 
between the hills are valleys. Now fold it 
roughly lengthwise and again spread it out. 
This time there are big wrinkles, much 
higher than the hiUs were. These are like 
mountain ridges, and the low places be- 
tween them may be thought of as valleys. 
The surface of the earth is most of it 
wrinkled into hills, and mountains, and val- 
leys, much like that of these crumpled 
papers, only on a far larger scale. Some 
ridges of mountains are thousands of miles 
in length, and some of the valleys liundreds 
of miles across. 

Always, from the top of a hill or moun- 
tain to the bottom of the valley between it 
and the next hill or mountain, there is a 
slojie, down which water will run. So the 
surface of the earth is mostly made up of 
sloi>es. Many of the slopes are so nearly 
level that they are called i)lains. 

Every time it rains, the water flows down 
the slopes. . It takes up fine earth, which 



makes it roily or muddy, 
and carries that earth along, 
down into the valley. Some- 
times it comes down the 
gorges with soch force as 
to bring huge pieces of rock 
with it. This has been going 
on for thousands of years. 
Much of the loose, fine earth 
which was ou the hills and 
mountains, and has been 
crumbled off from the rocks 
by frost, etc., has been thus 
carried down from tlie tops 
and sides of mountains and 
bills. Some of it has been 
carried for many miles. 

In this way many of the 
valleys which in the begin- 
ning were steep and rocky have been partly 
filled, and the mountains gradually worn 
down until they are not nearly, so high as 
they once were. In such valleys the earthy 
matter was left by the water in level 
layers, and thus the middle parts of many 
valleys have become great, nearly level 
plains. Sometimes men in digging a cellar 
find level layers of different kinds of earth 
that were spread by the water at different 
times during the thousands of years that 
have passed. Tliere may be several inches 
of loam on the top, and beneath that a 
layer of sand, and then a layer of gravel, 
and then one of clay, etc. There are places 
where men find pieces of trees hundreds 
of feet below the surface, where the water 
floated them, and left them, and then, year 
after year, spread earth layers over them, 
thus building the land higher and higher 
above them. 

Every time it rains some earth material 
is carried hy the water down the slojws. 
In this way slopes that were once short and 
steep have been made long and easy, so that 
water now runs quite slowly down them. 



LESSON 9. 
Sfoieture. 

We have said that man can not live 
without air; neither can he without water. 
Can you think how terribly you would 
suffer if you could get no water? Much 
more than half of our bodies is water, 
and the same is true of all animals. In all 
living plants there is much water. Apples, 
peaches, potatoes, cabbages, etc., are nearly 
all water. Nothing that lives, either ani- 
mal or plant, could do so witlout water. 

You know that the rain comes from the 
sky, but have you thought how the water, 
which makes the rain, gets up theie? 

All the water which we have upon the 
land comes to it through the air. Did you 
know that the air holds water? Notice the 
steam from a kettle in which water is boil- 
ing. The water will boil away, all going 
off as steam. Steam is water in little par- 
ticles finer than dust. It goes out into the 
air, and that water which makes it is taken 
up by the air, much as common water is 



smaller ones, unru mey can noc oe seen. 
Water in the air, when it can be seen, and 
is not rain or mist, forms fog. The steam 
which you see from a kettle is fog, like 
that which you sometimes see outdoors. 

Do you know what becomes of a 
fog? Sometimes its particles of water go 
out of sight as steam does, and the air 
becomes clear, and sometimes the fog is 
carried upward by the wind and becomes 
a cloud. A cloud is only a mass of fog, 
blown along by the wind. On the preced- 
ing page is a picture of a village 'in Norway, 
with a fog iloating upward as a cloud. It is 
not unusual for people on high mountains 
to look downward and see clouds and 
rainstorms below them. 

Most of the water which goes Into the 
air does so without looking like steam. 
You have seen wet clothes hung out to 
dry. When we say a thing dries, we mean 
that the water in it leaves it and goes into 
the air. There is nothing that looks like 
steam or fog about the drying of clothes, 
and yet the water disapj>ears. No dirt, or 
anj-thing mixed with water, goes into the 
air with it. The water of the ocean, when it 
is taken up, leaves the salt behind, and that 
which rises from foul pools is perfectly pure. 



Air takes up, or, as we say, absorbs, 
water from any surface that is wet with it. 
It is always doing this. How quickly the 
ground dries after a rain ! Put some wat«r 
in a dish and see how soon it wiU all 
be gone. Think how much wet surface 
there is in the world, from which the air 
is always absorbing water — the thousands 
and thousands of miles of ocean and of 
land 1 How very much water must be held 
in this great blanket of air, which is so 
thick everywhere upon the earth ! 

The air does not keep all the water it 
absorbs. You have seen it give back water 
to the sea or the land. Tell from what 
part of the air the water comes. Does 
it faU on hills and mountains, as well 
as on valleys and plains? What do you 
call the giving back of water? 

The rain falls in drops. The little par- 
ticles in fog or cloud run together and 



Cloum Over the Sea. 

make larger ones, such as we see in mist, 
and these run together and make drops, 
and gravity pulls tliose drops down to the 
earth. Sometimes the wind blows, so that 
the drops fall slantingly instead of straight 
down. 

In cold weather the little mist particles 
freeze up in the air, forming beautiful little 
crystals, which fall as snowflakes. Did you 
ever catch snowflakes on a cloth and look 
at them ? They look like bits of frostwork 
which forms on window panes. Sometimes 
raindrops freeze on their way down. Then 
they become hailstones. As they fall, 
other drops join them and 
freeze to them, so that they 
are often quite large when 
they reach the ground. 

Men have learned that 
warm air takes up and holds 
more moisture than cold air. 
Cold makes the moisture in 
the air come together in 
particles and drops. You 
may notice, in winter, that 
the warm air in a heated 
room, as it moves against 
the window glass, is cooled 
by the cold panes, and its 
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water forms in drops on the glass and 
runs down. Sometimes it freezes on the 
glass and forms beautiful crystals like 
snowflakes. In the night, in summer, the 
grass and flowei-s become cool, and drops 
form on them as on the window in winter. 
Tliese drops we call dew. Tlie air which 
comes from your lungs wlien you breathe 
is warm and moist. Did you ever notice 
how, in cold weather, the cold turns the 
moisture of your bi-eath into fog? 

WHien it is cold high in the air, the 
moistui-e comes together in little, dust-like 
particles, large enough to be seen, and 
forms clouds. Do you know that the 
clouds move swiftly? "Watch one and see. 
Few people ever spend time watching the 
clouds but they are very interesting. Tlie 
great masses slowly roll into forms and 
changes of color take place as the sun 
lights them. Watch the edge of a cloud 
for a few minutes and see it change. If 
it is cold up there, the cloud will grow 
larger; if warm, it will fade away. 

All the moisture which goes from the 
land and ocean to the air comes back as 
rain or snow. The water on the land 
comes to it from the air, and is called the 
rainfall. What becomes of the rainfall? 
We will talk about that in our next lesson. 
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LESSON 10. 
Draina^TC 

When the water on anything mns off 
slowly, we say it drains. The rainfall 
upon the land either goes back into the air 
or drains into the ocean. Flowing water 
on its way to the sea is called drainage. 
When it rains, some of the water is pulled 
down into the ground by gravity. It finds 
its way between the little bits of gravel and 
sand, until it reaches solid rock or thickly 
packed clay, through which it can not 
pass. As soon as the ground has soaked 
up all it will hold, the i-emaining water is 
moved by gravity down the slopes in little 
rills and rivulets. These join, and form 
larger streams, which are called brooks, 
and these join so as to form still larger 
streams called rivers. The ilrainage from 
the two slopes of each valley thus gathers 
at the low part, where the slopes meet, 
and then moves down toward the lower 
end of the valley. When you see a river 
you may linow that its water is the drain- 
age of a vaUey, or perhaps of several 
valleys, and that it will keep on winding 
about, following the down-hill land, until 
at last it joins some other water body, or 
reaches the coast and flows into the sea. 



A mountain or hill range 
divides the rainfaU, so that 
a portion of it flows down 
one of its slopes and the 
remainder down that of the 
other. Such a ridge is called 
a divide. A divide may be 
so low that we would not 
even call it a hill. 

Some of the rivulets and 
brooks, which help to form 
rivers, begin where the land 
is thousands of feet above 
the level of the sea, and 
their water, while it is get- 
ting down to the level, moves along the 
declining surface for many hundreds of 
miles. Oftentimes the water of a river, in 
following descending ground, falls down 
steep places and over rocks, forming rapids. 
Lakes and ponds are low places in 
the land, filled with drainage water. Usu- 
ally there is a low place, at the edge of the 
lake or pond, where water flows over and 
out when it is full, and forms a river, which 
flows on until it reaches some other river 
or the sea. 

Now let us see what becomes of the 
water which goes down into tlie ground. 
After the rain is over, the moist earth 
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from when it has not rained 
for weeks ? It comes from 
the underground streams and 
gets into tlie .surface streams 
through the earth at their 
bottom and sides. 

The beginning of a river 
is called its source. The 
end, where its water goes 
into some other body of 
water, is called its mouth. 
The low part, between its 
banks, whem tlie water runs, 
is its channel. The streams 
which flow into it are its 
branches. The land from 
which the water of a stream 
and its branches drains is 
begins to give up its water to the air, or, I the basin of that river. 



as we say, to dry, and thus some of tlie 
water goes back into the air at once. Be- 
sides this, that water which we spoke of as 
going down to the rock or clay moves along 
down the slopes of it, much as it might 
on the sloi>es at the surface. It may thus 
find its way clear to the bottom of the valley 
and into the river, without coming to the 
surface at all. Some of it 
comes, however, to the sur- 
face again in the form of 
little streams flowing out of 
a bank or side-hill, forming 
a rivulet or brook. Such a 
stream coming out of the 
ground is called a spring. 

In nearly all places, water 
is thus making its way along 
under ground, and can be 
found by digging down to 
where it is. A well is a hole 
dug or bored in the eartli, 
for water. 

Have you sometimes won- 
dered where tlie water in 
the rivers and brooks came 



It is always colder up in the mountains 
than it is down near the level of the sea. 
Tlie water which falls from the air in the 
mountains descends mostly in the form of 
snow. This snow does not melt until late 
in the spring or in the summer, and then 
the water from it flows down the mountain 
slope and feeds the rivers. 
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LESSON 11. 

How Drainage Changes the Surface 
of Land. 

You have noticed that whea we have a 
shower the water in those little rills which 
form and flow along the ground is roily 
and muddy, and also that fine, earthy mat- 
ter and even pebbles are carried along down 
hill by it. What you see in the little riU 
takes place in all streams, at all times. The 
water everywhere, as it flows, takes up soil, 
sand, clay, etc., as it haa been doing for 
many thousands of years, and carries it 
down the slopes into the valleys and 
the sea. In this way most of the great 
plains of the earth have been formed. Tlie 
mountains and hills are not so high as they 
once were, because their material has been 
waslied down; and the valleys are not so 
deep as they once were, because they have 
been filled up. Much land along tlie coast 
has been made by the earth thus brought 
by rivers. The surface of the land is 
always changing by this action of drainage. 



In the short life of a man the change is 
not easily seen, but in a thousand years it 
is, in some places, very great. There are 
cities which once were reached by the sea, 
so that ships could sail to them, but which 
are now several miles back from it, because 
new land has formed in front of them out 
into the water. 

Water which flows swiftly will carry 
much earthy matter. When it ceases to 
move swiftly, this matter settles to the bot- 
tom. The rapid current of rivers ceases 
when they reach the sea, and as their water 
becomes quiet, the earth they carry sinks, 
and helps to fill up along the edge of the 
sea, and thus after long years land is made. 
Such land is very good. There are thou- 
sands of miles of it, and upon it dwells a 
large part of the human race. 

The body of land that is formed at the 
mouth of a river by the earth which it 
brings down is called a delta. This earth 
causes the river to divide and to pour its 
water into the sea by many streams. 
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LESSON 12. 
Daily Motion of tlie Eartli. 

We learned tliat the earth moves, or, as 
it is better to say, revolves, around the sun. 
The earth has another motion ; it spins, or 
rotates, like a top. Look at the picture of 
the top above ; think of the top as spinning 
toward the right. It has a spindle ; its 
point ia one end of the spindle. Where is 
the other end? Does the top, as it spins, 
seem to turn on that spindle? 

Try to think of the spindle of the top 
as being very small ; as small as a hair ; 
a thousandth part as large as a hair ; so 
small that it can not be seen. Try to think 
of it aa being there — knowing it is not 
there — or, which means the same, imagine it. 

The ends of a spindle are called poIeH. 
How many poles are there to the spinning 
top ? Where are they ? An imaginary 
spindle is called an axis. 

The earth rotates as the top does, and 
we imagine it to have a spindle which 
reaches from surface to surface. This im- 
aginary spindle is called the earth's axis. 
One of its ends is called the north pole 
and the other the south pole. 

You have seen a top lean a little as it 



begins to spin upon the floor. The earth 
leans like that, as it spins or rotates, but 
it does not need to rest on anything, as 
we explained in Lesson 4. It rotates with 
even speed all the time. All planets ro- 
tate as the earth does, the time of each 
rotation being called the planet's day. 

The day of the earth is used as a unit 
of measure for time. The twenty-fourth 
part of a day is called an hour, and the 
sixtieth part of an hour, a minute. Thus 
the measures for time are derived from the 
movements of the earth. 

We, upon the surface, go with the earth 
as it turns. We can not feel or see that 
we are moving, because all things around us 
— trees, houses, clouds, etc. — move with us. 

If a person lives on the earth midway 
between the poles he moves a long dis- 
tance with it each time it rotates. Can 
you tell how many miles he goes? If a 
person could stand at one of the poles he 
would not move any distance at all, while 
the one we speak of would be going all 
those thousands of miles. 

A railway train can move at a rate of 
sixty miles an hour. But a person living 
midway between the i)oles moves at a 
rate of more than a thousand miles an 
hour. 
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LESSON 13. 

Daytime and Night. 

We have said 
tliat the time in 
which the earth ro- 
tates once is a day. 
It is not proper to 
say that that time 
is a day and a 
night, for the night 
is a part of the daj', 
jast as the morning 
or evening is. Dur- 
ing a portion of 
each day we are 
T-E W.NIBO Moon, whirling along be- 

fore tile sun, so that it shines on us, and 
tlien, for tlie rest of the day, the earth is 
between us and the sun, so that its light 
can not reach ns. The part of the day in 
which we receive light is called daytime, 
or day, and the part in which we do not 
receive it is called uiglit. 

Here is a picture of the moon, which 
shows one half receiving the sun's rays, 
while the other lialf is in darkness. It is 
day on the moon on the bright side, and 
night on the dark side. As seen from the 
moon the earth would look much the same. 
The light which goes forth from any 
bright thing goes in rays, which are straight. 
These can not turn so as to go around to 
the other side of anything. Notice how this 
ball receives light from the lamp, in the 
picture. That part of the surface which 
the rays can reach is light, and the rest is 
dai'k; just half is lighted. So is it with 
the earth as it stands before the snn ; the 
straight rays of light hit exactly half of 
its surface, leaving the other half dark. 

As the earth turns, some of its surface 
is all the time coming into the light, and 
some going into the darkness. If a fly 



to be on the ball on the dark 
side, it will come around, as the ball tuma, 
so that it can just begin to see the lamp. 
So a man who la on the dark side of the 
earth will come around, as the earth tarns, 
so that he can just begin to see the sun. 

When, in passing around, we first see 
the sun, it is morning. We move along 
on the earth under the sun, and it seems 
to us as though the latter rises from the 
horizon, and we say it is sunrise. ^Vhen 
we are half-way across the range of light, 
the sun seems to be nearly over our heads, 
and we say it is noon; when we are just 
being carried into darkness, it seems as 
though the sun was setting below the hori- 
zon, and we sjiy it is Hunset. 

Wlien you are at home in the evening, 
take an apple and pass a needle or wire 
through it and turn it before a lamp, as 
in the picture, calling the lamp the sun, 
and the apple the earth. Stick a pin in 
the apple so that the head only can be 
seen, and another one on the opposite side. 
When it is noon for the first pin, what 
time of night is it for the second one? 
When it is about sunrise for the first, what 
is it for the second? 

Place a row of pins around the apple, 
letting each pin stand for a man. Rotate 
the apple and see how someone is coming 
into the light all the time. Notice liow, 
at all times, it is morning for somebody, 
and how, while at one part of the earth it 
is morning it is the middle of the forenoon 
at another, noon at another, afternoon at 
another, and night at another. 




LESSON 14. 

Direction. 

When school closes and yoii and your 
schoolmates start towanl your homes, you 
go different ways, oi- in different diree- 

tioilH. 

There are four main directlouK. The 

first is toward the north i)ole. Toward 
that pole is called iiortli. The second is 
towaifl the south pole ; toward it is called 
south. We know that the jjoles are op]>o- 
site to each other. AVhich side of the 
school-house is the north side? AVhich 
the south side? 

Take a ball and make a dot on it for 
the north pole. Where should another be 
placed for the south pole? Place a dot 
there. Make a dozen little crosses on dif- 
ferent parts of the ball. Now dmw a line 
from one of these ci-osses (firectly to the 
north pole. In what dii'ection does that 
line run ? Make another line from another 
cross, and keep doing so until you liave a 
line from each to the north pole. In what 
direction does each line run? Where do 
all north direction lines meet? Now draw 



lines fi-om the same crosses 
directly to the south pole. 
Where do all south direction 
lines meet? It is proper to 
say that a line from pole to 
pole runs in a north-south 
direction. 

You know two of the four 
main dii-ections. The other 
two are called east and 
west. West-east direction 
lines always lie squarely 
across north-south ones. 

Make a short mark 
squarely across one of the 
lines you drew on the ball, 
and one end will point east 
and the other west. If you do this half- 
way between the poles, and make that 
cross-mark long enough, it will go clear 
around the ball, making a ring, or circle. 
This will be a west-east direction line. 
If you cross a north-south line nearer to 
one of the poles, the west-east direction 
line will pass around to the starting iwint 
in a smaller ring. 

Tlie earth turns exactly toward the east. 
AVhei-ever a man may be, whether near one 
of the poles or midway l>etween them, the 
earth is all the time whirling him toward 
the east. 

As he is moved so that he comes where 
he can see the sun, it first appears some- 
wliere in the eastern part of the horizon; 
and as lie is whirled ; 
farther along, it seems 
to rise in the sky and 
move over and down to 
the western part, where 
it goes out of sight. In jii 
our country the mom- Iv 
ing sun is nearly east ■ 
of us, and throws shad- 
ows westward ; at noon 
it is nearly overhead, 
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atid throws shadows exactly to the north ; 
at night it is nearly west of us, and throws 
shadows eastward. West-east lies squarely 
across the shadows at noon. 

Prom the shadows you can tell which 
ia the north direction. You may also tell 
which way is north, by the North Star. Tliis 
is also called the pole-star, because it is 
right over the north pole. To find the x>ole- 
star, first find the great dipper, which is a 
group of bright stars shaped like a dipper ; 
a line running from the two outside stars 
of the dipper will lead almost to the pole- 
star. See picture on preceding page. 

There is another way to find the north. 
It is by using a compass. A needle 
properly prepared will always point towai-d 
the north. A compass is a needle so pre- 
pared, and hung in a little box. 

A direction half-way between north and 
east is called northeast, and there are a 
northwest, a southeast, and a, southwest. 



LESSON 15. 
Where We Live. 

In Lesson 1 we learned that people live 
upon the land, and that the land is a part 
of the surface of 
the earth. In this 
lesson let us try 
to find where we, 
tlie people of this 
country, live. Do j 
we live on land 
that is near the 
north pole, or 
near the south 
pole, or on land 
which is midway between tlie two poles? 

If a west-east direction line which ex- 
tends around the earth half-way between 
the poles is thought of, half the earth's 



surface will be on one side of that line, 
and the other half on the other side, 
AVhich half will contain the north pole? 
The south pole? 

We need not think of a drawn line, but 
simply of a direction, for lines in geography 
are simply dii-ections. This middle line, or 
direction, around the earth is spoken of 
so many times that a name has been given 
to it. It equates, or divides equally, the 
surface of the earth into two parts; so it 
has been named the equator. That half 
of the ejirth which contains the north pole 

is called the northern , and that 

which contains the south pole is called 

the southern . 

Let us make words for those blank 
places. A body whicli is shaped like a 
ball may be called a sphere. Then we 
might put tlie woixls half sphere in 
each blank. Read that sentence, putting 
in tlie words "half spliere." These words 
would be right, but the word hemi means 
tlie same as half, and people are in the 
habit of saying hemisphere, instead of 
half sphere; so we will xise that word in 
filling these blanks. What is a hemi- 
sphere? \\'hat is the Northern Hemi- 
sphere? The^ Southern Hemisphere? Wiiat 
is the equator? 

Our country is 
in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and 
nearer the equa- 
tor than the north 
pole. The land 
> we dwell upon is 
I a part of the con- 
r tinent which is 
called the west- 
ern continent. A 
part of it lies 
in the Northern Hemisphere, and is called 
North America. It is in that part that 
we live. 



YEARLY MOTION OF THE EARTH. 




LESSON 16. 
Yearly Mottou of the Earth. 

While the earth rotates, causing day and 
night, it is also swinging along on its 
great journey around the san. It makes 
365 rotations and a part of another while 
it revolves around tlie sun once. As the 
time of the little turning is called a day. 
so the time of the great revolving is called 
a year, and there are 365 days and a 
part of another day, in a year. 

How often does your birthday come? 
What journey must the earth make during 
two of your birthdays ? How many times 
has tlie earth gone around the sun since 
you were bom ? How many journeys has 
it made since the discovery of America? 

The earth does not stand square to the 
sun, but as it appears in the picture in 
Lesson 12. Its axis seems to lean, so that 
the part we live on is sometimes turned 
toward the sun and sometimes away from 
it. We learned in Lesson 13 that rays of 
light are straight and can not turn. It is 
the same with rays of heat. We receive 
heat-rays from the sun. Tlie earth gets 
its warmth from these rays. 

In the diagram with this lesson we see 
a picture of the earth, upon the left, witli a 
dotted line showing how a ray of heat 
comes from the sun to tlie earth, striking 
where we livf. The heavy line across the 
middle is the equator, and the iK)int marketl 
capital N is the north jtole. You see we 
live a little nearer to the equator than to 
the north pole. 

This picture sliows the earth when our 



part is turned forward to the sun, and the 
heat-rays come most directly. Tlie picture 
shows only one ray, but there are so many 
that every little point of surface receives 
them. When they come so as to strike 
the ground where we live, roost squarely, 
they make the weather warm, and we call 
it summer. But when, in going round the 
sun, the earth gets to the opposite side, 
our part is turned backward from the sun, 
as in the picture on the right, and the 
rays strike tlie ground where we live, very 
shmtingly; then our portion of the earth 
gets but little heat from them, and the 
weather is cold, and we call it winter. 

The turning of our part of the earth 
toward the sun and away from it goes on 
very slowly while the earth is making its 
great journey. It takes many days to 
make change enough in the leaning of its 
axis to turn the weather from summer to 
winter. In midsummer the straight, warm 
rays become a little less direct each day, 
and the weather becomes less hot daily, 
until summer is past, and it is neither 
very hot nor very cold ; it is half-way 
between summer and winter, and the 
nights begin to be frosty. The fruits, 
grains, and vegetables are ripe. What is 
the season called then, when it is between 
summer and winter? 

Through autumn it grows colder and 
colder as the mys of heat gradually fall 
less directly, until at length they come 
very slantingly, as in the picture on the 
right. It is now winter. Again the earth's 
axis begins to straighten up before the 
sun, so that its rays come ' a little more 
directly, and the weather grows less and 
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less cold. By and by birds ronie back, 
and buds open and leaves grow from them, 
while the farmers plant seeds, and once 
more it is neither very cold nor very hot. 
What is the season called now? What 
will be the next seiison? How many sea- 
sons ai-e there in tlie year? 

Our different seasons are caused by the 
difference in tlie directness of the heat- 
rays received fn)m the sun, and this differ- 
ence is caused by the turning of our part 
of the earth to or from the sun. 

Bo yon realize what is meant when we 
say a year has passed? 



It means that the ice has melted, that 
the frozen ground has become soft, and 
that the seeds that lay in tlie soil and those 
placed there by the fanner have sprouted, 
and have sent their little leaves up into 
the light. It means that the birds have 
come back and built their nests in the 
trees, and that the buds of the trees have 
burst into leaves. It means that tlie 
plants that sprung from the seeds have 
blossomed, that flowers have api)eare(l on 
the trees. It means, too, that the ilowei's on 
plant and ti-ee have fallen, and in their 
pla<'e fruit has grown. It means that tlie 



grain has been gamei-ed and the leaves have 
withered and been blown away, and that the 
birds have fiown before the coming cold 
of winter. It means that the ground has 
become frozen again, and that snow has 
come and covered the fields. 

Here is a diagram which shows the effect 
of a change in directness of the sun' s rays, as 
they fall upon the earth in midsummer and 
midwinter, the poles being now turned away 
from, and now toward the sun. 




Note to Te.icuer.— It ii! Iliought best to confine 
the (liMrUHKion of Ihc Et'SKunH here to tbc most elementary 
ftaturi-s, Buch as ciime within the jHTsonul e.tperience of 
the chiWren. Slioulil juu think it well to pro<?eed fur- 
ther with thi; subjfcl, it is suyget-tid that the treatmeul 
he onil. HUd bawd upim Ihe e.\]X)si1i(iii given in the 
liiglier h<H)k of thlH serleK. 



LESSON 17. 
Zones. 

We have described the effects of the 
sun'a rays of heat as they vary in direct- 
ness upon our part of the earth. We will 
now consider their effect upon other parts. 

If you look at the diagrani of the earth 
in its position before the sun, on page 32, 
you may notice that in either position the 
rays from tlie sun may strike the ground, for 
quite a distance on either side of the 
equator, very squarely, at all times. 
This is true, no matter whicli way the 
axis leans; and the weather near the equa- 
tor is consequently warm at all times. 

Most of the people who live near the 
equator do not know what ice or snow 
is. They wear but little clothing, for the 
weather is always warm. The sunshine 
tliroughont the year is liot and bright, like 
our sunshine in August. The hottest part 
of the earth is along the equator. 

In looking at the diagram, you may also 
see that, near the two poles, the rays come 
very slantingly, all the time, no matter 
which wav the earth's axis leans. Conse- 



quently it is always cold in 
those regions. They never 
have a summer there like 
ours. Few people live near 
the north pole, and they 
wear very warm clothes, made 
of tlie skins of animals. No 
grains nor fruits grow there, 
and for hundreds of miles 
no plants at all. It is too 
cold for them to grow. Ice 
and snow form there, and do 
not. melt; and this, has been 
going on for so' long ii time 
that the ice is, in many 
places, hundreds of feet in 
thickness. It is even woi'se at 
the south ix>le than around 
the north pole, for no people live near it, 
nor are there any plants. Very little ani- 
mal life has been seen by those who have 
sailed nearest the south pole, but penguins 
are found in great numbers in that region. 
The weather is hottest at the equator 
and coldest at the poles. 



Here is a picture that shows how the 
heat of the earth varies. Where it is dark- 
est the heat is greatest, and where it is 
lightest the cold is greatest. 
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Remember this — a cotmtry is liot or 
cold in i3roportion as it lies near the equa- 
tor or near one of the poles. 

Note to Teacher. — This is a statement of a general 
principle. The modifying influences which establish the 
other general principle, that altitude affects temperature, 
will be suggested later. 

Oiir country is about midway between 
the equator and the north pole, so its aver- 
age w^eather is midwiiy in warmth between 
the heat of the equator and the cold of 
the north pole. The border of our country 
which is toward the pole is much colder 
than that w^hich is toward the equator. 

In what direction is the equator from 
us? The north pole? If we travel north 
many miles, wall the weather grow^ colder 
or warmer as we go on? How will the 
w^eather change as w^e tmvel toward the 
equator? In what part of the w^orld do 
people wear thin clothing? Why? 

Men consider the earth lus l)eing divided 
into belts, according as it is hot or cold. 
A wide belt around the earth, midway 
betw^een the i)oles, is called the hot belt. 
Usually two other w^ords are used instead 
of **hot belt''; torrid means hot, and zone 
means belt; so people call that hot belt 
around the middle of the earth the torrid 




;• Tropic of Capricorn 
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zone. Outside of this zone the rays of the 
sun never strike the earth quite squarely. 
There is a belt around each of the two 
poles within which it is exceedingly cold. 
Now, frigid means cold, and so these jxilar 
zones are called frigid zones. That 
around the north pole is called the nortli 
frigid zone, and that around the south 
pole the south frigid zone. 

The surface which lies between the north 
frigid zone and the toirid z(me is neither 
verv hot nor very cold, and is called bv a 
name which means not very liot nor 
very cold. The word is temperate. The 
zone is the north temperate zone. 
We live in that zone. The one between 
the south frigid zone and the torrid zone 
is called the south temperate zone. 

The zones do not have an even degree 
of heat all over them. The edge toward 
the equator is warmer than the edge that 
is farthest from it. 

When w^e speak of the weather being 
hot, or cold, or wet, or dry, we mean for 
a day or, perhaps, for a week, but if w-e 
wish to speak of it for a year or some other 
lon^' period, we say, instead of weather, 
climate. Thus, the climate of the torrid 
zone is hot, of the frigid zone cold, etc. 
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LESSON 18. 

Altitude. 

Altitude, in geography, means height 
above the level of the sea. The clouds 
over the sea are at an altitude of from one 
to three milea generally. The tojis of some 
of the highest mountains are at an alti- 
1 



AVhether we get up above sea level by 
following up a slope hundreds of miles 
long, or up a steep mountain, or up in a 
balloon, we find it is colder the higher we 
go. So there are two great causes which 
affect the degree of heat or cold in a 
country — Its distance f^oni the equa^ 
tor, and its altitude. 

At an equal distance from the equator, 



eitner nonn or soum maKes 

quite a difference in the degree of cold. 

But there is another direction in which 
we might go, and find a very gi'eat differ- 
ence in the degree of cold, within a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. This is the 
upward direction. The higher we go above 
the sea level, the colder we find tlie air to 
be. No matter how hot it may be on the 
ground, it is cold up where the clouds are. 
In the hottest day of summer yon would 
need your warmest clothes if you were to 
go up a high mountain or up in a balloon. 



tor there are mountains which reach up ao 
far above the sea level that their tops are 
always capped by snow. At the foot of 
one of these mountains grow oranges, figs, 
coffee, spices, and other torrid zone plants, 
and a little distance up are potatoes, wheat, 
and other temperate z<ine plants, while 
the top is as bare of plant life as is the 
frigid zone, and the snow lies many feet in 
depth. We judge the climate of a country 
mainly by two things : Its distance from 
the equator, and its altitude 
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LESSON 19. 

Plant Life. 

We have spoken 
of air and water as 
things without which 
man can not live ; and 
we have seen that air 
abounds everywhere, 
and that water is pres- 
ent nearly everywhere. 
Man needs something 
else — food. His prin- 
cipal food is plants, 
though he eats, be- 
sides them, the flesh 
of animals, most of 
which have grown by 
A Mold plmtt. cfttiug plauts. So man 

can not live without plants, and conse- 
quently he dwells in those parts of the 
earth's surface where they thrive. 

Plants vary much in size. The largest 
are trees, and among the smallest kinds 
are mold plants. You might not think 
that the mold which grows on old, damp 
bread, leaves, and other substances consists 
of plants, but when seen through a micro- 
scojje it appears like forests of trees. 

Do many plants grow in our country ? 
Mention some that yoii know. Mention 
some plants that we eat mw ; the stalks and 
leaves cooked ; the seeds i-aw ; the seeds 
cooked ; some the seeds of which we eat 
whole ; ground line ; some which furnish 
sugar ; some of which we eat the roots ; 
the part of the wheat plant that is eaten. 
■\Vhat must be done to that part before it 
is ready to be eaten ? 

AVe do not eat grass, yet we should be 
without some kinds of food if there were 
no grass. Why? 

Can you tell what plant gives us the 
mateiial from which a shirt is made? A 



handkerchief? A rope? A rubber shoe? 
A board? Corks? Some plants wlUch fur- 
nish us fuel ? The coal which is dug from 
the earth and burned to produce heat is 
the remains of what was once living plants. 

Plants spring up from seed, and grow, 
and die. They absorb nourishment from 
the soil, through their roots, but mainly 
from the air, through their leaves. So we 
say they live, and we speak of such life 
as plant life. Plant life depends mainly 
upon wai-mth, though it must have water. 
In those parts of the earth where the 
weather is the hottest, plant life thrives 
most, if it has moisture, and where it is 
the coldest, least. 

The same shading in the picture on page 
33, which shows where the heat is greatest 
and least, may be used to show also where 
plant life is most and least abundant. 

Some plants require a very hot climate, 
and will grow only in the torrid zone. 
The rubber tree is one, and various spice 
plants are others. Some will grow in the 
warmer parts of the temperate zone, as the 
orange, lemon, fig, coffee tree, rice, etc. 
Others grow best in the cooler parts of the 
temperate zone, as wheat, oats, potatoes, 
etc. Those that grow nearest the poles 
are mosses and lichens. 
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LESSON 20. 
Animal Life. 

Like plants, animals re- 
quire air, water, and heat, 
and they also need food. 
They do not absorb this as 
plants do, but eat either 
plants, or tlie flesh of ani- 
mals, or both. Name some 
animals that eat only plants; 
that eat only flesh ; that eat a vounq 

both plants and flesh. 

Since animals depend upon plants for 
food, they aboiind most whei-e plants grow- 
freely, that is, where it is warm, and water 
is plentiful. 

Animal life is higher than plant life, 
because animals have senses, which plants 
have not. They can see, hear, smell, 
taHte, and feel, and they have the power 
of moving: from place to place. 

Anything that lives, and has any of the 
Benses, is an animal. Birds, fishes, I'eptiles, 
insects, and worms are animals, quite as 
much as horses, oxen, dogs, and other lower 
animals. 

Like plants, animals vary much in size. 
Among the larger ones are elephants and 
whales, while some are so small that they 
can be seen only through a microscojje, 
A drop of water may contain thousands 
of them. The entire group 
shown in the picture could 
be covered by the point of 
a needle. 

Animals are useful to 
man in many ways. At first 
all of them wei-e wild, but 
some were tamed by man, 
and their young grew \ip 
under man's care. That 
care, being kept up for 
thousands of years, has 
altered their ways of living. 



so that it seems natural for 
some kinds to be tame and 
to be subject to man. Name 
some kinds of tame, or do- 
mestic, animals, telling what 
each does for man. Name 
some wild animals useful to 
man ; some wild ones which 
are not useful; that are in- 
jurious. Name animals that 
furnish us food ; clothing. 
.EPH.-T. Like plants, many species 

of animals can live only in certain kinds 
of climate. The elephant and the tiger, 
for instance, dwell only in the torrid zone. 
Some, the dog for 
instance, dwell in all 
climates. 

Name some ani- 
mals which have nei- 
ther bones nor shells. 
How do they move? 
Name some which 
have shtlls, but no 
bones. How do they 
move ? Some that 
have both shells and 
bones. How do they micbokwo ufc 

move ? Some that have bones, but no legs, 
fins, or wings. How do they move ? Name 
some animals that have scales ; scales and 
fins. In what do such animals live ? How 
do they move? Name some 
that live in the water part 
of the time, and on land 
part of the time. Some that 
have many legs ; four legs ; 
two legs. Some that have 
both wings and legs ; wings 
but no feathers. 

Mention some animals 
which fly swiftly ; run swift- 
ly ; some whose color is 
such that it is hard for 
their enemies to find them. 



he can see much farther, and hear much 
farther, than any other animal. 

By fire he can be comfortable in places 
where animals would die of cold. With 
toola made by the use of fire, he makes 
gaimenta which are better for his use than 
the coats of fur or feathers which the beasts 
or birda wear. 

The lower animals, which do not fly, 
can not move over all the earth in searah 
of the best places to live. The ocean stops 
them ; high mountains stop them ; wide 
regions, too dry for food to grow in, stop 
them. They must 
stay in the countries 
where they ai-e. But 
man, by means of 
the things which he 
makes, can go where 
he pleases, and so he 
visits all parts of the 
earth, and dwells in 
all the good parts. 
It is true that some 
animals of the same 
kind are now found 
in nearly all coun- 
tries, but it is be- 
cause man has carried 

them there. There Et*PH*Nr i 

were no horses or oxen in America until 
they were brought by man. 

Man makes use of the earth and the 
things that are on it, for his needs and 
comfort. How he does this, and what he 
may do, and what the earth offers to liim, 
are among the things to be learned in the 
study of geography. 

The countries of the earth difl'er from 
one another. The difference is mainly in 
climate, but the climate causes a difference 
in plants, the lower animals, and man. In 
our country the people are white, and most 
of them tall and shapely. Tliey have 
straight hair, sharp noses, thin lips, high 



foreheads, and the men have heavy beards. 

You can see such people every day. They 

belong to the Caucasian or ivhite race. 

This is the leading and most powerful race. 

You have seen people with very dark 

skins, with hair very closely curled, and 

very black, with flat noses and thick lips. 

There are some of them here, but this is 

not their native countrj'. They belong to 

the black race; they are called Negroes. 

Tlie race that lived in this country 

before the white people came here is now 

much smaller in number than it was then. 

Its people are quite 

tall, straight, dark 

in color, not black, 

but chocolate brown 

or copper - colored. 

They have high cheek 

bones, black eyes, 

and coarse, straight, 

black hair. TTiey 

belong to what is 

commonly known as 

the red race. They 

are called Indians. 

Perhaps you have 
seen a Chinaman. 
There are some in 
"o ■"■■■etR. our country, who 

liave come across the ocean. They are 
small in size, of a yellowish color, with 
dark eyes and coarse, black hair, which 
most of them wear in a long braid. Many 
of them shave their heads, leaving only 
the hair of this braid to grow. They belong 
to the Mongolian or yellow race. 

On many of the islands in the ocean 
dwell people who are much like those of 
tlie yellow race, except that they are darker 
in color, being brown. They belong to the 
Malayan or br<>wn race. You will 
learn more about the people of these differ- 
ent races and their ways, when we talk 
about the countries in which they live. 



cojs^tijs'bnts and countries. 



life that is on the earth 
limal, and human. 
:eady to talk about some 
he earth ; and it is proper 
g what the principal parts 
1 one of them we live, 
upon which we dwell is 
m Continent. Then there 
the Eastern Continent, and 
^ Australia. How many 
ere? 

indreds of years it was 
there were any continents, 
on the Eastern Continent 
be the world. Bat at 
?overed that another great 
r to the westward. Then 
i new one got its name 
the old one Eastern. 
led the newly found con- 
slands the New World, 
and its islands the Old 
World, and many speak, 
thus of them to this day. 
The red race dwelt in 
the New World, and was 
unknown until Colum- 
bus, the finder, carried 
some of the Indians to the 
Old World in his ships. 
The red man had known 
nothing of the Old 
World. White people 
found the New World, 
and soon many of that 
race made their homes 
there. Gradually since 
then the red race has 
passed away, until but 
few red men are left. 
White people have taken 
their place, so that now 
there are far more white 
people than red on the 
continent. 
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The Western Continent is called Amer- 
ica, and the people who dwell upon it 
Americans. It is in two great parts, one 
north of the equator called North America, 
and one mainly south of it called Sotith 
America. We live in North America. 

The third continent, Australia, was not 
known until after the Western Continent 



LESSON 23. 

Civilization. 

What are the things that people need 
most? If you think about this question 
and write down many things that people 
want most, you will find that the list you 
have made contains the names of three 



had been discovered. It is tlie smallest of 
the three continents, the "Western being 
next, and the Eastern largest of all. 

Continents and islands arc called natural 
divisions of land, because tliey are made by 
nature. These are divided into many coun- 
tries by man. North America is divided 
into several countries, one of which is 
the United States of America. We live in it. 



things that are to be eaten — food ; second, 
the things that are to be worn — clothing; 
third, the things that protect us from the 
weatlier — shelter. 

All peoi)le in all parts of the world 
want these three things and try to get 
tliem. This tr>-ing is called work. You 
may think that people work Im\ money, 
but the money jirocures food, clothing, and 
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for food, and they dig holes or make 
nests, for shelter. 

There are countries in which the people 
do not seem to want very much more than 
the animals do. When they have worked 
enough to supply necessary food and to 
cover themselves with the 
skins of animals, or other 
easily obtained clothing, and 
have made themselves huts 
to live in, they cease work- 
ing, as they care for nothing 
more. Such people live much 
like animals, and are called 
savages. 

In some other countries 
the inhabitants do not live 
so much like animals, bat 
have wants for better cloth- 
ing, better food, and better 
homes, and they work to 
obtain them. Such people 
are called barbarians. 



In other countries the people hav^^ 
learned to want still more and berier 
things and to labor to obtain them. The* 
people desire to own lands, houses, and 
other property, and to have knowledge. 
They have better taste than barbarians, 
and love to have their garments and their 
surroundings beautiful. They have a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing, and tht-y 
know how to manufacture many things. 
Such people are called half-civllized. 

In other countries the people want and 
have all that is good which half-civilizej 
people obtain, but have wants for still 
more things of a refining nature, such as 
elegant clothing, books, pictures, music, 
fine houses, splendid parks and gardens, 
railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, schools, 
churches, and many other things like those 
we have in our country. Tlie people in 
such countries are civilized. 

As the wants of a jwople are higher, it 
is compelled to do Tnore work to supply 
them. Consequently a barbarous is more 
industrious than a savage people, and a 
half-civilized is more so than a barbarous 
one. A civilized people accomplishes most 
of all. Ours is a highly civilized conntrj-. 
Most of the civilized peo- 
ple of the world belong to 
the white race, though in 
some countries the x)eople of 
that race are half-civilized. 
The savages belong to the 
red, brown, and black races. 
Most people of the yellow 
race are half-civilized, but 
you will read some day of 
the yellow people of Japan. 
They are the only great 
people of that race that has 
become civilized, and in re- 
cent years they have adopted 
many American custoim and 
become verj- powerful. 
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BUSINESS. 



practice and all the time tliat a map can give, 

and he could not learn to do them all well. 

So usually each man chooses one kind of 

work and leams to do it, and does no other 

kind. He makes that kind his business. 
Each man makes more of Ins particular 

kind of goods, or does more of his kind 

of work, than he needs for himself ; so he 

exchanges either the work or the goods 

which he does not neer" ^"■' "»>>'"■ thinirs 

he requires. The excha 

called trade. Some m 

business to trade. 

There are many kind 

civilized country like ■ 

leading kinds are farm 

facturiog, trading, and 
Farming is the cul 

plants and the raising 

Manufacturing is the 

such as cloth and fumit 

digging, from the earth, 

copper, stone, and othi 

ing is the exchanging 
produced by each of thi 

business, for the produci 

or for money. Profess 
as is done by teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, etc. 

The condition of 
man in civilized coun- 
tries has been much 
improved by the in- 
vention of macrhines, 
which do work that 
tt-as foiTiierly done by 
human toil. Through 
the use of machinery 
all people now enjoy 
many comforts and 
luxuries which even 
kings could not ob- 
tain a few hundred 



Tlie business of manufacturing and trad- 
ing is done mostly in towns. Here is a 
picture of a street in the city of Chicago. 
In the middle of the street is shown the 
business of canying. Within the stores on 
either side is the business of trade ; goods 
of all kinds fi-om everj' part of the world 
are being bought and sold. Other build- 
ings contain offices. The street is thronged 
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LESSON 25. 
Govern men t. 

Where many people are working at dif- 
ferent kinds of business, disputes are likely 
to arise which need a settlement. Two or 
more may claim the ssime thing, or perhaps 
dishonest men may try to take by force, 
or to steal, that which they do not own. 
Tliere may even be wicked men who would 
take life, if not prevented. As children at 
school need rules to jrovern them while 
there, so tlie people of a country need 
rules by which to settle dLsi)utes and to 
prevent wickedness and crime. Rules are 
also needed by which people may help 
each other, as in building roatls and in 
having schools, post offices, etc. 

Rules are esteblished by people in order 
that fairness may be practiced by all men 
doing business. These rules are called 



laws. There are laws for many things, 
even to the making of more laws. The 
making of laws and the enforcement of 
them is calle<I government. 

Savages and baibarous people have few 
rules and little or no government; half- 
civilized people have imperfect and often 
unfair government, while civilized people 
have that which is wisest, fairest, and best. 

The people of a countrj', uniting and 
agi'eeing togetlier in making laws and 
living nnder them, is called a nation. 
Each nation has a city where the laws 
are made. It is called the capital. 

Sometimes disagreements arise between 
different nations, and each tries to obtain 
what it wants, by force. When this occurs, 
war results. Our nation has had some wars 
with others. Perhaps your teacher will 
t«ll you the story of them, and how our 
nation has been victorious in all of them. 
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LESSON 2G. 

Maps. 

A map is a drawing in which certain 
marks or colors stand for certain parts of, 
or things on, the earth's surface. It is 
not necessary that the marks or colors 
shall look like the things they stand for. 
But it is necessary that those marks and 
colors shall be placed in the right direc- 
tion from each other, and at the right 
distances in the drawing, to show correctly 
the direction and distance between the 
things in the real country they represent. 

In a map the 
marks show where 
things are, but not 
what they look 
like. Turn to the 
one on page 66. 
That is a map of 
North America, 
the body of land 
on which we live. 
The blue that sur- 
rounds it does not look like water, but it 
means that all around the land body is 
water. The crooked line at the edge of 
the blue stands for the coast. The red, 
and green, and yellow do not look like 
land, but they mean that all they cover 
represents land. The little, crooked, inside 
lines do not look like rivers, but they mean 
that rivers are thei'e. 

Just as a small i)icture may represent 
a large house, so a small map may repre- 
sent a large country. An inch on a map 
may stand for hundreds of miles of real 
country. In the maj) on page 66 an inch 
represents about 700 miles. 

The red color on the map represents the 
United States, our countrv. The vellow 
rej)resents a country called British Amer- 
ica. Which do you think is the larger? 
The red and yellow colors join each other 




Parallels and Merioians. 



on the map. This shows that the two 
countries lie side by side. Point to marks 
which stand for mountains; some which 
stand for rivers. Notice that the river 
marks are light at first and become heavier. 
This shows that the rivers grow larger. 
You notice how some river marks join 
other river marks; this shows that some 
real streams join other streams. You notice 
that river marks extend to the blue, which 
stands for the ocean ; this shows where 
rivers empty their water into the sea. 

Observe the lines which run up and 
down the page, over the map. These are 

north-south direc- 
tion lines, and are 
known as merid- 
ians. Those run- 
ning across the 
page, over the map, 
are west-east direc- 
tion lines, and are 
called parallels. 
Trv to make a. 
map of the school - 




house and yard. First, learn which direc- 
tion is north-south, and let the bottom of 
your paper stand for south. Now make a 
wide mark through the middle of the sheet 
to represent the street or road. If that 
road runs north-south, which way on the 
page will you make the mark? Which 
waA% if it runs west-east? 

If other roads cross the main road near 
the school-house, make marks to represent 
them. Make a little square to represent the 
school-house, j^lacing it near to, or far from, 
the road. Noav make some marks to rei^- 
resent the fence around the school yard. 
If there are trees in the vard, make marks 
in your map to show where they are. 

A globe is a ball or sphere covered by 
a map. The above diagrams show how the 
parallels and meridians are arranged on a 
globe. 
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LESSON 27. 
The Western Continent. 

I Below is a i^ic- 
ture of the earth 
aa it would appear 
■^'i if viewed from a 

(great height in the 
aky. Though they 
can not be eeen, tlm north rtnl»i is 
at the top, the 
at the bottom, 
equator across 
middle. The W 
em Continent 
toward us, rising 
from out of the 
smooth water, 
like a great J 
and irregular J 
mound with ii^ 
an uneven sur- ', 
face. You no- ■ 
tice that the j 
continent is in 
two gi-eat parts, 
as we said in Les- 
son 15, and tha 
one of them is no: 
of the equator, 
part is called thi 
Division of Norl 
The other part i 

the equator is called the Grand Division 
of South America. The little mounds which 
rise out of the water are islands. 

Remembering what a peninsula is, tell 
how many you can find in this picture. 
Point to them. How many islands can 
you see? Point to them. How many bays? 
Point to each. Look for the longest strip 
of high mountainous country in South 
America. Notice that it follows the isth- 
mus and extends into North America, where 
it broadens out so as to be much wider 



than it is in South America, and that it 
extends northward over the globe and out 
of sight. Do you see that the tops of 
some of the mountain-peaks are white ? 
This is because there is snow on them. 

Look at the diagram on page 33, and tell 
what you think the climate is in those parts 
of South America which are not very far 
from the equator, and what you think 
f.hp climsitfl must be in that part of 
erica which is 
to the equator, 
kind of weather 
you think the 
ople have in the 
lorthem part of 
North America? 
If you should 
L travel through 
I South America 
\ going toward 
I the south pole, 
I from the equa- 
f tor, would you 
dress in thick 
clothes when you 
started, or in thin 
lothes? For what 
5on? Would you 
at first large trees 
my varieties of 
>wing freely, or 
id but few other 
plants? Why? After you had gone one- 
third of the distance to the south pole, 
would you find the climate to be warmer 
or colder than where you started? Why? 
Would you see the same kinds of plants 
and animals? Why? Would you wear 
thicker or thinner clothes? Why? When 
you had gone as far south as to the end 
of the Grand Division, what climate would 
you find? 

There are other mountains in South 
America and North America than those 
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of the strip mentioned. Can you see the 
wide valleys that lie between the ranges? 
Imagine the water that falls from the 
clouds on these mountains and their slopes 
draining down into the valleys and finally 
reaching the ocean. 

The great ocean is separated by the 
continents into parts, each of which is 
called an ocean. That which lies east of 
America is called the Atlantic Ocean. Be- 
yond it lies the Eastern Continent. From 
it came the white 
men who discovered 
America. In what di- 
rection must they 
have sailed ? All the 
white people who 
came to America to 
live, after it was dis- 
covered, came across 
this ocean. That 
great part of the 
ocean which lies west 
of America is called 
the Pacific Ocean. 
Beyond it lies the 
same Eastern Conti- 
nent that lies on the 
other side of the At- 
lantic Ocean. When 
men cross the Atlantic 

eastward they reach the odui 

one edge of that continent, and when they 
cross the Pacific westward they reach the 
other edge of the sjime continent. 

North of North America, where we can 
not see it in this picture, is a small ocean 
called the Ai^ctic Ocean. Within tliis is 
the point we call the north pole. South of 
South America is the Antarctic Ocean. 

Those high mountains of North Amer- 
ica, which yo(i see in the picture, are in 
the United States, our country. Supjiose a 
ship should sail from our Atlantic Coast 
around to our Pacific Coast, let us see where 



she would go. If it were not for the isth- 
mos which joins the two Americas, she could 
go around the south end of North America, 
As it is, she must go south in the Atlantic 
Ocean, across the torrid zone, along the 
east coast and around the southern point 
of South America, northward along the 
western coast, across the torrid zone again, 
and along tlie coast of North America, until 
she reaches the western coast of the United 
States. Trace upon the picture the course 
she would follow. 

You may ask why 
she would not sail 
around the northern 
part of North Amer- 
ica, which is not as 
far ; but, if you think 
about it, you will 
remember that it is- 
very cold in that re- 
gion near the north 
pole, and that the ice 
would stop her. It is 
so cold in the Arotie 
Ocean that few voy- 
agers have ever at- 
tempted to cross it. 

It is cold at the 
south end of South 
America, but not so 
cmdoil as to freeze the sea 

or tu fill it with dangerous icebergs. 
Toward the north pole the land of the 
American Continent lies mainly low and is 
verj' wide. Towai-d the soutli pole the 
land is narrow and much of it consists of 
tlie uiountain system which here ends. 

Along the west coast of the continent, 
the mountains are so near the sea that 
there is but little land level enough for 
farming. A little way back they rise so- 
high in South America, that only the 
great condor, the largest bird that flies, 
can reach their summits. 
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LESSON 28. 
The Atlantic Ocean. 

Here is a picture of the earth turned 
■on its axis far enough from its former posi- 
tion to bring the Atlantic Ocean into view. 

In this picture we see the eastern part 
of the Western Continent, and the western 
part of the Eastern Continent, with the 
■ocean lying betw' 
the equator is n< 
in the pictures, y( 
remember it re 
across the mid 
of each of then 
Hence it passes 
across that por- 
tion of the East- 
■em Continent ; 
called Africa, ' 
the home of 
the black race. 
Africa forms a 
grand division. ; 
The northern 
part of the East- 
ern Continent, a 
we see it here, 
called Enrope. 
inhabited by the 
race, and is a gran 
It was from EuP 
first white people 

On maps the names of the continents, 
oceans, etc., are generally printed, but not 
in pictures. After having learnt what the 
latter represent, you should be able to give, 
from memorj', the names of the parts shown 
in them. Point to the Atlantic Ocean, South 
America, Eui-ope, Africa. 

Mention a reason why the water in the 
Atlantic Ocean should be warmer, between 
South America and Africa, than it is either 
north or south of tliere. 

Many of the white people in Europe. 



and in North and South America, visit their 

friends who live on the opposite sides of the 

Atlantic, and the people, on either side, 

exchange the goods tliey produce. All this 

visiting, and carrj-ing of goods, ia done by 

means of ships; consequently, many ships 

are passing, at all times, upon the Atlantic 

Ocean. There are more of them upon that 

ocean than any other. Some are sailing 

i high poles, called 

3se hold up great 

of cloth, called 

against which the 

ad blows and 

ushes the ships 

forward. Others 

have no sails, 

but are pushed 

along by great 

wheels, which 

move in the 

water, these 

wheels being 

made to turn by 

steam engines. 

Some steamships 

cross the ocean 

I a week, but sail- 

; vessels require a 

longer time, 
itly the people on 
1 sailing between 
United States, see 
icebei-gs. These are also very common in 
the ocean near the southern part of South 
America. The latter come from the south 
frigid zone, and are floating northward. But 
icebei'gs are never seen in the nan-ow part 
of the ocean between Africa and South 
America, near the equator. Flitting along 
the choppy sea are also seen little birds, 
not much larger than swallows — stormy 
](etrels or Mother Gary" s chickens, the 
sailors call tliem. They seem to hop from 
wave to wave, with outspread wings, giving 
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that thei-e are but 



each a little flirt with 
their feet as they pass 
if. They are favorites 
with sea-faring men, 
who will never allow 
them to be haraied. 

None of the animals 
that lived on eitlier 
side of the ocean ever 
reached the other side 
nntil they were car- 
ried by man in ships, 
except some kinds of 
birds. 

You may observe 
few islands in the 



Atlantic Ocean, and most of those that 
are there are near to continents. Generally 
they are the tops of mountains which rise 
from the rock surface beneath the watef, 
and extend upward far enough to reach 
above the surface. 

Observe that there is a great portion 
of the Atlantic which extends westward 
between North and South America. The 
end of it is a great gulf partly inclosed 
by two peninsulas. This is the Gulf of 
Mexico. Near this gulf there is a portion 
of the ocean which seems to be walled in by 
long islands and rows of smaller islands. 
It is a sea; that is, it is a portion of tlie 
ocean, partly inclosed by land bodies. It is 
the Caribbean Sea. This is the only sea 
of the Atlantic which is plainly in view 
in this picture, though there are others in 
and near Europe, which will be shown in 
another picture. The row of islands that 
incloses this sea is a chain of mountains 
with all but its highest parts covered by 
water. The bottoms of the gulf and swi 
would be great valleys, if the water were 
not there. Find the gulf and the sea in 
the picture. 

You can see by this picture how much 
more of the rock surface of this side of 



the earth is covei'al liy water than is bare. 
Tliink of the north pole as at the top of 
the pictui-e, and consider the shape of tlie 
Atlantic Ocean. You can close your eye?i 
and see in your mind by memory the slope 
of South America. Look carefully at the 
Atlantic Ocean as shown in this piettire 
and then close yoiir eyes and try to .'^ee 
it. Where is it nari-owest? Which part 
is larger, that in the north or that in the 
.south ? 

The southern part of the Atlantic is not 
crossed by so many ships as the northera 
part because there are not many people 
living in the countries on its opposite 
sides. Fi'om the thickly peopled countries 
in the north, vessels sail south through 
the narrow part of the ocean to ports in 
South America and Africa, and back again, 
bringing the products of the north and 
carrying back those of the south. 

As you look at this picture of the earth, 
think of it as turning on its axis as a top 
spins. 16 turns toward the right. You 
see Africa going out of view. 
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LESSON 29. 

The Western Part of the Eastern 
Continent. 

In this picture tlie earth has turned still 
more on its axis, so as to show a portion 
of the Eastern Continent. 

That large body of land in the middle 
of the picture is the Grand Division of 

Africa. Observe ■"•"■' *'' '- ' '- 

surrounded by i 
being only one 1 
necting strip, or 
mus, which join! 
to the rest of th 
continent. The 
ocean upon the 
west you know 
to be the At- 
lantic, but the 
one upon the 
east is new 
to you ; it is 
the Indian 
Ocean. North ' 
from Africa lies 
Europe, and be- 
tween Africa an< 
Europe is a sea cal 
the Medlterrai 
Sea. The word 
' ' between the lai 

sea lies in a gres.- — _, ^ -. 

tween the moantains of Africa and those 
of Euroi>e. The mountains of the two 
grand divisions approach each other very 
closely at one place, but between them 
is a narrow passage, which connects the 
sea with the ocean. This passage is called 
the Strait of Gibraltar. At the other 
end of the sea is the Isthmus of Suez. 
That long narrow sea which almost meets 
the Mediten-anean at the Isthmus of Suez 
is called the Red Sea. It is the same Red 
Sea that is spoken of in the Bible. Some 



of the countries which first advanced 
beyond barbarism, of which we have any 
record, were those bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

For hundreds of years the sailors inhab- 
iting the countries which border on the At- 
lantic, who sailed their ships to the Indian 
Ocean, had to pass around the southern 
end of Africa. But, at length, a canal was 
""" ''"" Isthmus of Suez, 

oin the Mediter- 
and Red seas, and 



'een the Atlantic 
ind Indian oceans 
pass through the 
Strait of Gib- 
raltar, the Med- 
iterranean Sea 
I and the Suez 
Canal. There- 
by they avoid 
the long trip 
around Afri- 
ca. There are 
not very many 
islands near Af- 
ica, though there 
jne large one. It 
near the eastern 
3uth of the equa- 
j a mountainous 

„ ___m the bed of the 

sea. Between it and the mainland is a long 
valley, tilled by the water of the ocean. 

The mountains of Africa, you may notice, 
do not lie in long ranges like those of the 
two Americas, but are scattered and irreg- 
ular. Most of them are in the northern 
and eastern parts. Some are so high as 
to be capped by snow. There are great 
valleys between the moantains, some wide 
and some narrow. Down these flow many 
rivers, throiigh which the drainage reaches 
the ocean. 
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The torrid zon< 
South America, ex 
Atlantic Ocean and 
equator is its cent 
were to draw a \m< 
to indicate the equa 
you put it? 

Greater qaantitii 
the torrid zone ths 
other zones, and 
in South America a 
many rivers to flow 
tains. Some of 
greatest rivers in 
world are in the to 
zone parts of So 
America and Afrio 

As the red rao 
native to North 
South America, so 
black race is nativi 
Africa, especially 
the torrid zone p 
But in the nortJ 
part, on a strip al 
the Mediterranean I 
a portion of the 
white race is also 
found. The peo- 
ple are darker in 
complexion than 
Europeans and 
are called Arabs. 

The north pole, 
in the picture, is 
at the top beyond 
the farthest land 
that is shown. 
That land which 
lies north of the 
Mediterranean 
Sea and upon the 
left, or west, of tht 
tains which seems t 
north pole, is Eurc 
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LESSON 30. 

The Indian Ocean. 

Here is a picture of the earth when 
turned still further on its axis, so as to 
show the Indian Ocean. Upon the west 
this ocean washes the shore of Africa. On 
the north it borders Asia, which, with its 
islands, is a grand division, and which 
covers about ha.' ~ 

em Continent. E 
a multitude of isla 
the Contiueut of 1 
tralia. The eqi 
tor crosses the Ir 
dian Ocean, which 
shows thatmuch 
of its water is 
within the tor- 
rid zone. This 
ocean lies on 
the earth op- 
posite to our 
country. Asia 
extends from 
this ocean north- 
ward,and reaches 
for some distance 
into the frigid zo 
That portion of 
which we can set 
picture is very m 
and here are the hi _ 

on the earth. You may observe that many 
of them are snow-capped. The warm, damp 
winds of the torrid zone are cooled, as they 
glide up the slopes of these mountains, 
and drop their moisture, as rain, which 
furnishes the water of some great rivers 
which flow into the Indian Ocean. The 
rains do not fall throughout the year, bat 
during what is called the wet season. 
While the dry season lasts the waters of 
the rivers come from melting snows on 
the higher parts of the mountains. 



From the group of very high mountains 
which you see here, ridges extend west- 
ward into Europe, and southward into 
Africa, and northeasterly toward North 
America. Mountains also extend south- 
easterly into the sea, from which their 
peaks arise, as islands, in the great group 
east of the Indian Ocean. 

In that part of Asia which lies south 
ed mountains, and 
Africa and Eu- 
e found people of 
rhite race. They 
! not so white as 
hose who dwell 
in Europe and 
in America, but 
they are nei- 
ther black, nor 
brown, nor 
yellow. Their 
color is much 
likethatofthe 
white peopleof 
our country, 
when very dark- 
ly tanned by the 
un. Those living 
the south of the 
ntains are called 
IS. In the greater 
a dwell people of 
They are lighter 
in color than Asiatic people of the white 
race, but, owing to the peculiar color of 
their skins, they are called the yellow race. 
The Indian Ocean is smaller than the 
Atlantic or Pacific. It is separated from the 
Pacific by the small continent Australia, and 
the chains of islands which you see on the 
right. Vessels which cross this ocean are 
mainly from Europe. They come through 
the Suez Canal and they visit the ports 
along the coast of Asia, and the islands 
whieh-are-shown, and Australia. 
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LESSON 31. 
Asia and Australia. 

Here is a picture of the earth turned 
still further, showing the eastern part of 
the Eastern Continent, together with the 
Continent of Australia, and the great group 
of islands lying between, sometimes called 
the East Indies. You can see, in the pic- 
ture, how the mo 
seem to extend i 
the sea, and thi 
ridges and sun 
form peninsnl 
rows of islands ac 
single islands. 
Some people 
consider that 
Australia, the j 
continent in 1 
the south, was f 
once separat- ]j 
ed from Asia fi 
by only a nar- ■ 
row strait, and 
all that great 
area studded witl 
islands was soli 
land, forming a p 
of Asia. They 
that this great 
was covered by 
tains, but that it ^ 

so that the waters covered aU of its valleys, 
leaving the high parts of the mountains as 
islands. A few years ago a large part of 
one of these islands sank out of sight, and 
most of its inhabitants lost their lives. 

As you look along the coast of Asia, 
toward the north, you may see some moun- 
tain chains which rise above the ocean 
level, forming numerous islands. Only the 
larger ones are shown here. The ocean 
to the left, or west, in this picture is the 
Indian Ocean; that upon the right, or east, 



is the Pacitic. The group of islands and a 
part of Australia are in the torrid zone. 
The Japanese islands and most of Asia lie 
in the north temperate zone. 

You remember how the Caribbean Sea, 
shown in the first picture, is Inclosed by 
rows of islands, and by looking along the 
eastern coast of Asia you will see several 
parts of the ocean inclosed in the same 
"" ) seas. You will 

names in future 
You may notice, 
that Asia has 
my peninsulas, 
iost of the penin- 
sulas, all over the 
world, are sim- 
ply mountain 
chains extend- 
ing into the 
sea, like those 
shown in the 
picture. Aus- 
tralia is a con- 
tinent, because 
it is one of the 
three great bodies 
i upraised rock 
on the surface of 
earth. It lies on 
th directly oppo- 
northem part of 
•sji. It has many 
mountain ranges, extending near the coast, 
and also some in the interior. They are 
npt. so high as those in the other two con- 
tinents. 

The native people are black, very much 
like those of Africa. Many white people 
live there now. In most of the islands 
that lie between Australia and Asia, and 
on the peninsula which extends from Asia 
southward among those islands, dwells the 
brown race. It resembles the yellow race 
more than any other. 
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LESSON 32. 
The Pacific Ocean. 

A picture of the globe, when it has 
been turned still further, shows the great 
Pacific Ocean. 

In the first picture, our continent ap- 
peared with the Pacific Ocean on the west 
of it. In this, the continent appears upon 
the east of theoc 
shows that the Pi 
covers nearly hal 
earth, and throuj 
most of its expa 
contains no land 
excepting some 
small islands. 
It lies on the 
earth directly j 
opposite to j 
Africa, and j 
ships might I 
sail upon it for \ 
thousands of ] 
miles, along a 
straight course, 
without coming 
in sight of lan< 
On its eastern si 
its waters wasl 
shore of America 
the western thej 
shore of Asia. 

the Pacific may be thought of as the greatest 
plain of the earth, and as lying so low as 
to be covered by a bed of water which in 
some places is as much as five miles in 
depth. 

Most of the islands in this ocean have 
been foimed in one of two ways. One way 
is by volcanic action. Some of the rock 
of the interior is so hot that it is melted. 
Sometimes this melted rock, which is called 
lava, breaks through that hard rock, which 
forms the crust of the earth like the shell 



of an egg, and flows out upon the surface, 
where it cools, and, with the unmelted rock 
which comes with it, forms mountains. This 
happens both where the surface is dry, as 
land, and where it is covered by water, as 
the sea. Many of our land mountains have 
been formed in this way. The place where 
the lava comes forth is called a volcano, 
and a mountain which has been made by 
af material thus 
rom the earth, is 
)wn as a volcano. 
' volcanoes have 
n formed in the 
Hi of the Pacific. 
Of these a very 
large number 
have reached 
the surface, so 
thattheir tops 
form islands. 
Most of them 
have long ago 
discontinued 
throwing forth 
lava, but ■ some 
continue todo so. 
rhere are thoa- 
ads of these vol- 
es which did not 
sufficient material 
tom of the ocean 
. I surface of the 
water, so they did not become islands. No 
doubt many of these piles are sailed over 
by vessels crossing the ocean. 

But in many cases they reach nearly to the 
surface, and on them a strange thing takes 
place. In the water of the warm parts of 
the ocean, within or near to the torrid zone, 
lives a little jelly-like animal, as small as 
an insect, which is called the coral polyp. 
There are countless millions of them. They 
take up the lime which is dissolved in the 
sea-water, just as salt is, and with it they 
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they die, others go on with their * voi.»i.-j mou»t«h. 
work. They build upon the tops of these j dwelt upon them, when they were first 
volcano heaps, for they can live only where visited by civilized men, were of the brown 

the water is not very deep. Year after I race in some parts, and of the black race 

year they pile up in others. They were 

this coral rock, nntU savages, and npon 

at length it reaches many of the islands 

the surface and forms were cannibals; those 

an island. The wind, who were in the habit 

rain, and the waves of cooking and eating 

break and grind the the flesh of their 

rock upon the sur- enemies or strangers 

face until it becomes when they could kill 

soil; the birds bring or capture them, 

seeds, cocoanut trees But people from 

spring up and grow, nations of the white 

and, at last men race have gone there 

come there to dwell. to live among them. 

Such islands are and missionaries have 

called coral islands. . taught them better 

There are thousands ways of living. 
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LESSON 33. 
The North Polar Region. 

We have examined the earth by view- 
ing pictares of its different parts, as we 
can see them by looking from over the 
equator. In that way we can view those 
parts that lie midway between the poles, 
plainly, but the parts near the poles can 
not be seen so w( " "' 
at a picture of t 
it would appear i 
at from over the 
pole. In looking 
it we must thin 
of the north pole 
as being exactly 
at the center of 
this picture. 
The northern i 
land bodies 
show plainly, ' 
but the regions 
near the equa- 
tor are not so 
well seen. Re- 
membering thai 
toward the non 
pole is north f ron 
conceivable poic 
the earth's snrfa 
think of men st 
from every islam: ^ , 

the continents. Imagine how they would 
all be drawing together, how they would be 
coming toward each other, and how, if they 
came far enough, they would all meet, face 
to face, at the center. All would be coming 
north. Then think of them as turning 
about and going back. No two of them 
would be traveling the same way, yet they 
would all be going south, for south is any- 
where in a straight line from the north pole. 

Think of where the south pole is, while 
the north pole is toward us. Think of 



many north-south direction lines extending 
straight from the north pole to the south 
pole, and how they would go around half 
of the great earth in every way to get 
there. 

As you look at this picture of the earth, 
think where the equator is. What direc- 
tion is it around the outside of the picture 
to the left? To the right 1" 

north frigid and 

lones in this pic- 

We can imagine 

coming toward 

e north pole, but 

E they should try 

to reach it they 

could not do so, 

it is so terribly 

cold in that 

region. The 

small ocean 

that you see 

in the middle 

is the Arctic 

Oceau, and is 

at no time free 

from ice. It is 

•ery cold on all the 

)res which border 

ocean, and on all 

slands. As the 

«s, people living 

le poles are each 

day turned aiound with it, so that for a 

time the sun's rays can not reach them, 

and it is night with them during a part 

of every day. But here, near the poles, 

the people, turning with the earth, go in a 

ring around the pole, and do not get out 

of sight of the sun for months at a time. 

The sun, to them, seems to go around in a 

ring above the horizon. Then, when the 

earth's axis leans another way, there will 

be months at a time when the sun does 

not appear to those people at all. 
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You remember that in our picture of 
the Western Continent, we could see that 
part of North America which was near 
the equator, plainly, but not the part that 
was near to the north pole. In the pic- 
ture on the preceding page we can see 
the part near the pole, but can not see well 
that part near the equator. North America 
is in the lower 'p&xt, and the northern part 
of the Atlantic Ocean lies upon the right 



you could not see plainly in the other pic- 
tures. 

You can here see the mountains which 
we said extended toward North America 
from the high part of Asia. Notice that 
they seem to form one very long system 
running the entire length of Asia and North 
America. They are separated by a strait, 
which joins the Arctic Ocean to the Pacific. 
It looks as if a ship could sail from the 



of it. The icebergs, of which we spoke 
in another lesson, break off from great 
masses of ice, which form on the islands 
you see in and around the Arctic Ocean. 
They float through the bays and straits that 
you see, into the Atlantic and southward. 

On the left is the great Pacific Ocean. 
Icebergs form along the shores of this 
ocean also, where they are nearest to the 
north pole. 

The great continent in the upper part 
of this picture is the Eastern Continent, 
and yon see the northern portion, which 



northern part of the Pacific Ocean, through 
this strait and across the Arctic, into the 
northern part of the Atlantic. But no 
ship can pass on account of the ice. In 
order to get into the Atlantic from the 
Pacific, a vessel must go around the south- 
ern end of either the Eastern or Western 
Continent, or through the Suez Canal. 

That part of the Eastern Continent seen 
on the left, where the mountains are, and 
the plain which lies north of them, is 
Europe. Most of the land of the earth 
lies north of the equator. 
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LESSON 34. 
The South Polar Region. 

Here is a view of the earth as it might 
appear from over the south pole. In look- 
ing at this picture you should think of 
the equator as passing around on the out- 
side, and bear in mind that from any part 
of the picture straight toward the center 
is south. Awaj 
in every directioi 
South America i 
nipper part of th 
tui-e. It extends o 
the roiindness c 
the earth far out 
of sight. South 
America and all 
other lands are 
north from the 
south pole. In 
the lower part 
of the picture 
you can see a 
portion of Aus- 
tralia. Here, 
around the south 
pole, is the sout] 
frigid zone, where 
is as cold as ii 
north frigid zot 
people at all live 
there are scarcely i . . _ 

plants thrive in this barren region. There 
is a great body of land in the south 
frigid zone, but it has never been explored. 
A portion of the coast-line is shown in this 
picture, but no ships have ever visited the 
other parts of the coast of that land, and 
nothing is known of it. Many people 
believe that this body of land is a conti- 
nent. It is called Antai'ctic Land. 

Where it has been seen, it seems to be 
covered by a great bed of ice as high as 
a mountain. Many pieces of this ice break 



off at the edge, and, falling into the water, 
float away as icebergs. 

You may notice by this picture that 
nearly all of the earth's surface south of 
the equator is covered by water. 

Around the south pole and Antarctic 
Land lies the Antarctic Ocean, That ocean 
is bounded all around by three others, the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian. 

d along the coast 
tnown continent 
ireds of miles, 
ut finding a place 
and. Instead of 
low and sandy, 
>r even high and 
rocky, shore, 
long unbroken 
1 cliffs of ice 
a were found, 
I several times 
I higher than 
r their highest 
I masts. No riv- 
ers reached to 
the ocean from 
this frozen land, 
he drainage from 
ame as ice, which 
me to time breaks 
1 the cliffs and 
y. Beyond the 

„ J sailors could see 

lofty mountains, one of which was a volcano, 
sending forth smoke and fire. 

But few animals have been seen in the 
Antarctic Ocean. These include whales, 
penguins, and a few kinds of fish. A short 
distance within this ocean was found a plant 
which resembles a lichen. This is the 
farthest south that plant life has been 
found. Many vessels sail the Antarctic 
Ocean in search of the sperm whale, for 
sperm oil, and other whales for whale- 
bone, etc. 
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LESSON 35. 
Maps of the Hemispberes. 

Each of the pictures of the earth that 
we have seen shows one-half of it, and 
might be called a picture of a hemisphere. 
On pages 60 and 61 are maps of the hemi- 
spheres. The one on the left is the West- 
em Hemisphere, and shows the Western 
Continent; and that one on the right is the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and shows the Eastern 
Continent &nd *^- n«n+i„^nt «f 
Australia. V 
hemispheres 
the most 
Find the no 
and the soutl 
poles in each 
hemisphere, i 
Count the i 
meridians I 
and paral- I 
lels in each I 
and find in ' 
each the line 
that indicates 
the equator 
Where is them 
land in each, : 
of the equator 
of it? Find u 

em Hemisphere wnere Asia ex- 
tends over from the Eastern one. We spoke 
of grand divisions in some of the lessons. 
Here they may be seen all at once. They 
are shown in colors. Name the two in the 
Western Hemisphere ; the four in the East- 
em one. You notice that some islands are 
colored green, like Asia. Their color shows 
that they are a part of the Grand Division 
of Asia. The orange-colored ones are a 
part of the Grand Division of Australia. 
The colors on these maps are used merely 
to show the size and shape of the gnind 
divisions. The laud itself has no such 



colors. Find on these maps islands which 
form a part of the Grand Division of Africa; 
Europe; North America; South America. 
Which ocean lies east of the Continent of 
America? West? Where istheArctic Ocean? 
The Antarctic ? The Indian ? Which con- 
tinent lies south of the- equator ? What 
two continents are crossed by the equator? 
Which of these has the more irregular 
coast-line — North America or South Ameri- 
ca ? Asia or Africa ? Europe or Australia ? 
T„ ,..».„* ^^^-^x. ^f the Western 
are the most 
ns found? Is 
ca as monn- 
tnous as Asia? 
Count all the 
large islands 

iin both of 
the maps ; 
also all the 
bays and 
gulfs. Find 
where Afri- 
ca is joined 
by an isthmus 
:o the rest of 
i Eastern Conti- 
Across what 
luld a ship sail 
Africa to Aus- 
tralia i* Count the rivers in North 
America ; South America ; Europe ; Asia ; 
Africa ; AustraUa. Notice that some of 
these have other rivers flowing into them. 
In what direction is Europe from Africa? 
The earth might be divided at the equa- 
tor into hemispheres, which would be 
called northern and southern. Near the 
poles the sun, during half the year, would 
not rise and set, but go around the horizon. 
At noon it is highest in the sky, and at 
midnight lowest. The picture shows how 
the sun appears at midnight, during this 
period in the polar regions. 
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LESSON 3G. 

North America. 

We will now leam about each of the 
grand divisiona, one after another ; and 



ture represent the high parts, and the light 
portions the low ones. The light parts 
between the dark parts are valleys, and 
the dark parts between the light ones are 
mountains and highlands. The darker the 



became land, nearly all of which is covei-ed 
now with line earth material. 

Some parts of tlie land IkhIv iiiv higher 
than others. The dark portions in the i)ic- 



America the longer, west-east or north- 
south ? Which coast has the more bays, 
gulfs, sounds, peninsulas, and capes, the 
eastern or western? On what coast are 
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there many large islands? Do the inhab- 
itants of the northern portion wear thick 
or thin clothing? Why? Do you think 
they have many vegetables, and fruits, and 
flowers? Why? 

Notice that nearly one-third of the sur- 
face in the western part consists of high- 
land, covered with mountains and valleys. 
Observe how the highest part of this strip 
forms a narrow ridge, which winds from 
the northwest- 
ern portion 
throughout the 
whole length 
of the Grand 
Division, even 
through the : 
narrow part at | 
the south, into 
the Grand Di- j 
vision of South 
America, a 
small part of 
which is shown 
in the lower 
right hand cor- 
ner of the page. 

Notice also 
that there is a * <"™"' " """" 

&trip of highland in the eastern part which 
is not so high as that in the west. It begins 
at the northeastern coast, and vanishes be- 
fore reaching the southern coast. Now look 
for the great valley which lies between 
these two highlands. Where is it widest? 
Where is it narrowest? "Where does it 
seem to be lowest? 

Now let us consider the rain that falls 
upon North America, and what becomes of 
the water. 

That which falls upon the western moun- 
tains begins at once to flow down the slopes. 
It forms rivers, upon the western side of the 
ridge, which flow into the Pacific Ocean, 
Find some of those rivers in this picture. 



On the eastern side of the divide, the water 
in flowing down the slope forms rivers 
which flow eastward in the great valley. 
Find them in the picture. Find those rivers 
which carry the drainage from the eastern 
highland into the valley. Find a great 
river in this valley into which flow some 
drainage rivers of both highlands. 

There are seveml bodies of water in the 
great valley which are surrounded by land. 
You can find 
them, colored 
blue, in the pic- 
ture. These are 
lakes. Rivera, 
which ai-e not 
shown in the 
picture, flow 
into the lakes, 
bearing water 
which falls up- 
on the slopes 
around them. 
The large body 
of water in the 
north is not a 
lake, for, as 
you see, it is 
notsurrounded 
by land. It is an arm of the ocean, and is 
a great bay. 

With the picture of North America is 
a map of the same ; the map is to show 
where its parts are, and to give their 
names. Try, now, to find in the picture 
the things which are named in the map. 
Find Greenland. Is it connected to the 
mainland, or is it an island ? What do 
you see along its coast? Is it a cold 
country? Why do you think so? What 
is the wide strip of water called which 
separates it from the mainland ? What is 
the name of the ocean on the east of the 
mainland ? What is the gi-eat body of 
water west of Baffin Bay called? 
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What is the name of the 

great, rounded gulf which lies 

at the south? There are two 

peninsulas here, one pointing 

south and the other north. 
What are the mountains in 

the west called ? Those in the 

east ? In what part are they 

the highest? What is the 

main river in the great ralley 

called? What is its greatest 

branch called ? 

The great valley is so nearly 

level over most of its surface 

that it is called a plain. As 

it lies in the middle, or central, 

part of the Grand Division, it 

is called the Great Central 

Plain. If you notice how 

far the Mississippi River and its branches 
extend, you will see 
that these rivers drain 
nearly all the south- 
em half of that plain. 
That part which is 
thus drained is called 
the Mississippi Basin. 
Into what great bay 
and what oceans does 
the drainage of the 
northern part of the 
vouMOcin Great Central Plain 

flow ? What is that group of lakes in the 

Great Central Plain called? 

The rivers shown in this picture do not 

all flow alike. In some the water moves 

mnch faster than it does in others. In a 

short river which leads from one of the 

Great Lakes to another, there is a place 

where all the water falls over the edge of 

high rocks into a gorge below, 160 feet 

deep. The place is called Niagara Falls. 
The land in which the people of a nation 

dwell is called a country. If we conld look 

down from the sky and see North America, 



there would be nothing in what we could see 
to tell us what part is our country, the United 
States, what Mexico, or what British Amer- 
ica. So in our picture we do not show 
where these countries extend. We can show 
it in a map, however, by means of colors. 
The red color shows the United States, the 
yellow British America, and the green Mex- 
ico, Notice that the middle part, that which 
is neither the hottest nor the coldest, is our 
country, the United States. The red part, 
called Alaska, belongs to our nation, but it 
is so near to the frigid zone that it is too 
cold to be a good country to live in. 
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LESSON 37. 
The United States. 

We will give you a picture and map of 



they became a nation themselves. At first 
the country of the United States was small, 
but more and more has been added from 



Th€ Oiam Cogirmr. Masouni. 

Our country is called the United States, 
because in the beginning several States or 
colonies united to make a nation. These 
had been governed by the English, but 
they rebelled against that nation, and in 
the war which followed were victorious ; so 



aiier coming nei-e, most oi tnem soon 
learned to speak English, and their children 
have gi-own up speaking it, so that now 
more people in our country speak English 
than in England, the home of the language. 
English is spoken throughout the world 
more than any other tongue. 
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It is now about 120 years since our 
country became a nation, but there are 
nations in the Old World many hundreds 
of years old. 

Our government is different from those of 
most of the Old World countries. Nearly 
all of them have rulers called kings, em- 
perors, etc., who rule over the people. 
These different rulers are called monarchs, 
and the nations they govern "are called 
monarchies. They are not chosen by 
the people, but when one dies his son 
generally takes his place, and so the govern- 
ment remains 
in one family, 
known as the 
ruling family. 
Thereisabody 
of men called 
nobles, in most 
monarchies, 
who assist in 
governing the 
people. In the 
United States, 
however, the 
people united 
in establishing 
a government tmj wh 

by which the people rule themselves. From 
time to time, since then, other nations have 
established governments like ours. Such 
nations are called republics. The nations 
of the New World are all republics, while 
most of those in the Old AVorld are mon- 
archies. 

We elect men to make such laws for 
us as we wish to have. They are called 
Senators and Representatives, and we 
elect a man to see that the laws which 
these men make are enforced. He is called 
the President. We also have judges to 
settle disputes, according to the laws that 
are made. The city of Washington is the 
capital of the United States. It contains 



the White House, the home of the President. 
Since our nation was formed, new States 
have been made from time to time, until 
the number has grown from thirteen, at 
first, to forty-five at the present time. 
Each State has a government of its own, 
much like that of the nation, and each 
State has its own capital. That officer 
who attends to the enforcement of the laws 
of a State is called the Governor. 

We have four Territories. A Territory 
is like a State, except that it does not have 
a government of its own, being ruled by the 
United States 
Government. 
These territo- 
ries will all 
become States 
when there are 
more people 
living within 
them. There 
are more than 
twenty times 
as many people 
living in our 
country now 
as there were 
when it became 
a nation. Most of the country lying north 
of ours belongs to England. It is called 
Canada. The Great Lakes, and the river 
through which their water goes to the sea, 
form a portion of the boundary between the 
two countries. Find these lakes and that 
river on the map. Memorize the names of 
the four boundary lakes and the river, be- 
ginning at the west. Which one of the 
Great Lakes is not a part of the boundary ? 
Notice on the map a dotted line running 
west-east from near the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Ocean. This goes straight across 
plains, mountains, and valleys, and sep- 
arates our country from Canada. Posts 
are set along the line to show where it is. 
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A ToMcco Field. 

The boundary between the United States 
and Mexico is formed partly by a river. 
Find it on the map. What is its name? 
Nearly half of the boundary consists of 
lines. Find them. Find, on the map, 
where some of the States are separated by 
rivers ; by lines. In all parts of the world 
countries which adjoin each other are sep- 
arated by boundaries like those of the 
United States. 

Find parallel 46°; trace it across the map. 
That line is just half-way between the 
equator and the north pole. What should 
the climate be along it ? Find parallel 30°. 
What should the climate be along that 
line? In the winter time, when the snow 
lies deep in States crossed by parallel 45°, 
flowers are blooming and oranges are ripen- 
ing in those crossed by parallel 30°. 

Where is the Gulf of Mexico ? Do you 
think the boys ever go skating in the States 
that border on it? Why? Would you 
think that alligators and other warm climate 




animals would be found there? Should 
Mexico be warmer or colder than the United 
States? Why? 

Which country in North America is the 
largest? As regards climate, which coun- 
try is best situated? Why should farm 
products grow better in that part of the 
Great Plain which is drained by the Missis- 
sippi River and its branches, than in that 
jKirt which is drained by the rivers which 
flow northward? In what country is the 
Mississippi Basin? Name the mountains 
which lie east of it. Those on the west. 

The rainstorms of the United States 
come mostly from the northwest comer. 
They sweep eastward over the Great Lakes, 
and out into the Atlantic Ocean at the 
northeast comer. Sometimes it takes a 



week for one of these storms to travel 
across the country. Find on the map of 
the United States the riveis which carry the 
water of these rains to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
to the Piicitic Ocean ; to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Missouri, Yellowstone, and Snake rivers 
rise very near together in the mountains. 
If a chip were thrown into the Missouri 
liei-e, in what different directions would it 
float, and into what ocean would it go? 
If it were thrown into the Snake River? 
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LESSON 38. 

The United States — Con- 
tinued. 

You should know that no 
common map shows all the 
streams. In the map of 
the United States there are 
shown rivers which do not 
a]>pear in the small map of 
North America, and the maps 
of the separate States will 
show some that do not ap- 
pear on the mai> of the 
United States. The same is 
true of cities and towns. 
The larger the map the 
more rirei-s, cities, and towns 
shown. Find the State of Maine on the 
map. It shows here no rivers or lakes, and 
but two cities. On page 86 is a map 
which gives Maine on a much larger scale, 
so that more cities and some livei-s and 
lakes are shown, and if a larger map could 
be given, many more would appear upon 
it. When you look at a map, remember 
that it does not indicate all the features 
of the country, and trj' to imagine tlie 
many hills, valleys, streams, villages, aud 
roads which can not be shown on It for 
want of room. Find the Rocky Mountains 
on the map. Notice 
that several rivers lise 
among them and flow 
eastwai-d, most of 
them joining the Mis- 
sissippi. There are a 
few of these at the 
soutli, of which the 
Rio Grande is one. 
which flow into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Since flowing water 
always follows a 
downhill coui-se, we 



can see by these risers that it must be 
downhill eastward all along the Rocky 
Moimtains. WestwanI, stretching from the 
high ridge of those mountains almost to 
the shore of the Pacific, the land lies 
miich higher than it does eastward. It 
is a vast high plain, nearly all of which 
is higher than the high jxirtions of the 
Appalachian Mountains, which you see 
in the eastern part. The moTintiiins which 
you see scattei-ed over it rise above the 
plain, and there are valleys between them. 
This great high jilain or i)latea»i is called 
the Pacific Highland. Find it on the pic- 
ture of North America, page 64. It covers 
aixjiit one-third of the surface of the United 
States. 

On account of the gi-eater height of the 
Pacific Highland above the sea level, its 
climate is colder than that of the Missis- 
sippi A^alley. For this reason, some jtlants 
tliat do well in the valley do not have enough 
hot weather on the highland to thrive. 
Com is one of them. Much of the surface 
of the highland receives too little rain for 
farm crops to gi-ow well. Still, farmers suc- 
ceed in places where they can cause water 
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from the rivers to flow on to the land, so as to 
moisten the soil. Most of the drainage from 
the highland finds its way to the Pacific 
Ocean. Genenilly its rivei-s wind aI>out 
among the mountains and throngli rocky 



me Meii. iiie ixven* ii-om a qetbeii 

tlie mountains, flowing toward the low 
part of tlie basin, form lakes. The drj- air 
takes up water from these as fast as tlie 
rivei-s i)onr it in. Tliese lakes were once 
much larger and deejwr than they are now. 



The streams have l>een washing salt out of 
the soil on the slopes for thousands of years, 
dissolving it and caiTying it down into these 
lakes. Wlien water is taken up by the air, a 1 1 
tliat was dissolved in it stays l)ehind; and so 
the salt that has come to these lakes in the 
during so many years has i-e- 
^ the water of the lakes to he 
another part of the highland 
spouting springs of hot water, 
'. Here are pictures of one 
iiting and when it is quiet, 
^alt Lake on the map. Find 
River and the salt lake into 
In Utah, Nevada, and a 
part of California, thei-e 
are many salt lakes which 
are not shown on this maii. 
There are many streams 
on the Pacific Highland 
which rise in the moun- 
tains and flow down into 
the valleys, where their 
water sinks away in the 
sand, and the sti-eams end. 
The rivers have no mouths. 
Find the meridian marked 
100". Little rain falls west 
of that meridian, and for 
that i-eason not much fann- 
ing is done between it and 
the Rocky Mountains, ex- 
cept whei'e river water can 
be flowed on to the land. 
Mucli of the soil is good, 
but is too drj' for the 
growth of plants. A few 
plants, sHcli as the cactus 
and the shnib called siige 
ACTid«. bnisli, ai-e found, and in 

many parts some kinds of wild gi-ass. This 
gi-.tss is good for cattle, hoi-ses, and sheep, and 
many thousands of these animals are raise<.l 
theiv, and i-oam about almost in a wild 
state. The grass dries into hay where it 
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stands, and as there comes little snow to 
cover it, they feed on it during the winter. 
The herds, which are found in most of the 
valleys of the whole great Pacific Highland, 
are watched and cared for by men called 
cowboys, 

F^nd the Cascade Mountains. Between 
that range and the Pacific Coast, much rain 
falls, and much farming is done. East of 
the 100th meridian there is plenty of rainfall 
in all parts of the United States, and farm- 
ing is the principal business of the people. 

Find the Appalachian Mountains on the 
map. Find this highland on the picture of 
North America, page 64. 

Many storms come from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and sweep 
northward along the 
course of this high- 
land. The rain from 
them falls on both 
of its slopes. Most 
of that which falls 
upon the west side 
comes down the slope 
in rivei's^andibrooks, , 
not shown on this 
map, into the Ohio 
River, though some 
water drains into 
that stream from be- 
tween it and the 



Wheat Countot. 

Great Lakes. Into what river does the 
Ohio flow? Where does its water finally 
reach the sea? That which falls upon the 
east side drains into the Atlantic. 

The Mississippi extends northward from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and appears on the 
map like the trunk of a tree. Look at 
it on the map. The Ohio is like a great 
branch of the tree, having branches of 
its own. Notice it on the map. Nearly 
opposite the Ohio you may notice another 
great branch reaching ofE to the northwest, 
with branches of its own. What river is 
that ? Follow up the branches of the 
Mississippi, and any of them will lead 
you to higher ground, most of them to 
mountains. If you 
could see them you 
would notice that 
their water is not 
clear, hut is mixed 
with fine earthy mat- 
ter. Should a pail 
be filled with water 
from one of them, 
mud will settle to the 
bottom. They are all 
bringing fine earth 
from the high land 
to the low land. 
This has been go- 
ing on for many 
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thousands of years. Much of the surface of 
the great Mississippi Basiu has thus become 
covered with fine earth, which makes a rich 
soil for plants to grow in. Such great 
quantities of this fine earth, which is called 
slit, have been left at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River that thoiisaDds of miles 
of land have been made by it. You can 
see, on the map, where the land is now 
fo rmin g on each side of this river out into 
the gulf. 

The eastern slope of the Appalachian 
Highland reaches to the sea, and under 
the water far into the sea. Much of the 
fine earth of the highlands has 
been gradually washed down to 
the sea-shore. Most of the rivers of 
the eastern slope flow directly to 
the coast. The surface of the moun- 
tains and their slopes consists mainly 
of farms and forests. Some of the 
forests are on low, swampy ground. 

Most of the coast of the United 
States north of New York is rocky, 
but south of that point to Florida 
and around that peninsula, along 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Rio Grande and beyond, it 
is low and sandy. 



Tile bays along the coast 
of the United States are very 
Qseful as harbors. A har- 
bor is an inlet where the 
sea reaches into the land in 
such a way that storms can 
not make its water rough. 
Ships can lie in such places 
without danger of being 
dashed against the rocks or 
driven on the beach by wind 
or wave. Our country has 
many harbors on its eastern 
coast, and there are some ex- 
cellent ones on its western 
coast. Most of those of the 
east and south are the mouths of rivers. 

On the western sea-line, as you may see 
by the picture of North America, the high- 
land comes to the shore, and the coast is 
steep and rocky. The long, sandy slope 
reaching the water's edge is lacking on 
this coast, so that the rivers there have 
not scoured out estuaries, like those on the 
eastern coast. For this reason there are 
not many harbors, and, owing to the short ' 
sIox>e, the rivers are fewer and much short:er 
than those of the eastern coast. Except 
the Columbia River, they are too swift and 
rocky to permit vessels to sail upon them. 
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orangea, lemous, cocoanuts, banana^, 
rice, sugar-cane, and other wann-climate 
plants grow freely. Cotton grows in the 
southern third of our country, except where 
the land ia quite high. Corn ia an important 
crop in every State, except on the Pacific 
Highland, though it does not have a long 
enough summer in the northern row of 
States to thrive well. The moat com is 
raised in the central part of the Mississippi 
Valley. Wheat will grow in each of the 
States, but the most is raised in the north- 
em half of the Mississippi Valley. Large 



tion of the country, lumbering is an 
important bosiness, Minnesota, and Maine, 
and the States that lie between them, in 
the northern part of the United States, 
fumish vast quantities of lumber. The logs 
are floated down the streams for great 
distances, and then sawed into boards, 
shingles, etc., and made into pulp for 
paper. Large rafts are made of logs and 
pushed by steamboats down the Missis- 
sippi. Much lumber is also made on the 
slopes of the Appalachian Highland. Some 
of the finest forests in the world are on 
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the slopes of the mountains in the north- 
western part of our country. 

Between the Appalachian MormtainB and 
the coast, from Chesapeake Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi River, there is a wide strip of sandy 
land covered with a forest of yellow pine. 
Here much lumber is made, and tar, rosin, 
and turpentine are prepared. 

Mining. Many men are busy getting 
valuable materials from the earth. The 
places from which these are dug are called 
mines, and the sabstances obtained are 
called minerals. 

Coal is one of the most important of 
these. Many thousands of years ago there 
was a time when vast swampy forests ex- 
tended over great areas in various parts 
of the world, especially in North America. 
There was much more rain then than now, 
and the air was much warmer, so that 



plants grew rapidly. These forests con- 
sisted mainly of immense, fem-like trees 
and other swamp plants. They grew and 
fell, and more grew and fell above them, 
nntil the fallen trees, mosses, and other 
plants formed layers hundreds of feet in 
thickness. Sometimes floods pUed sand and 
other rock substance above them, so that a 
great weight pressed the dead plant mate- 
rial closely together. This pressure, to- 
gether with heat, slowly turned the mass 
to a blaek substance, which we call coaL 
While the plant matter was becoming coal 
the rock matter over it was taming to solid 
rock. Most of the coal was formed before 
the mountains of North America were 
thrown up. Huge beds were spread out 



below the surface of the great plain where 
the Appalachian Mountains are now. Other 
large beds were spread over the central 
part of the Mississippi Valley, and still others 
exist where the Pacific Highland now ia. 
When the earth's crast was torn and 
cracked in the eastern part of North 
America, the whole surface of the Appa- 
lachian country was wrinkled up into 
mountains, the beds of coal there being 
much disturbed and changed. The great 
heat of the inside of the earth came 
through the broken rock, and baked much 
of the coal of Pennsylvania. This, added 
to the enormous pressure, made it much 
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harder than it was before. 
That made it less easy to light, 
and slower in burning, than 
the coal in other parts which 
had not been so heated. This 
coal is called anthracite* or 
luird, coal. In the Mississippi 
Valley, and in other parts 
where the beds have not been 
heated, the coal is soft, and 
lights quickly, and bums very 
freely. It is called bitunii- 
1I0118, or soft, coal. 

In the parts of our country 
where many people dwell, 
much coal is used for fuel. 
It is brought from the mines 
chiefly by railroads, though 
vessels carry it along the 
coasts. There are many coal beds in our 
country that have not yet been opened, the 
product of which will be useful in future 
times, when many more people live here 
than now. 

Mineral oil is found in various parts 
of the country, but chiefly in the Ohio 
Valley. It is obtained by drilling wells 
until they pierce certain layers of sand in 
wliich the oil lies. Sometimes it flows 
from the wells, but generally it is pumped 



up. After the oil is properly prepared it 
is used for light and fuel. 

Mineral gas, found in the Ohio Valley, 
comes with great force from wells like oil 
wells, and is used for light and fuel. 

Different kinds of rock are valuable 
for building purposes. Among them are 
granite* marble* sandstone, and slate. 
The places in the earth from which they 
are taken are called quarries. Rock is 
quarried in all the States. 

Clay is another useful mineral, which 
is found in all the States. It is used in 
modeling, and from it are made pottery, 
china, earthenware, brick, etc. 

Iron is one of the most important 
minerals. It exists in great quantities in 
many parts of the countrj', but it is most 
easily obtiiined where the rock-layers have 
been broken up into ridges and mountains. 
The throwing up of the Appalachian High- 
land exposed beds of iron ore, which have 
been found and worked by the people who 
live upon the highland. 

Ii-on, lead, copper, zinc, tin, silver, gold, 
etc., are metals. Generally they are t^ken 
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from the earth united with rock, this 
mixture being called ore. So we have 
iron ore, lead ore, copper ore, etc. These 
metals are separated from the rock by the 
melting of the ore si works called smelt- 
eries. A picture of one of the largest of 
these is shown on the preceding page. 
There are deposits of iron throughout the 
Appalachian Highland, and thousands of 
men are busy there, melting the iron ore, 
with the coal for fuel, to procure the iron. In 
the northern part, however, there is not much 
coal, and charcoal made from the trees of the 
monntain forests is used instead. Look 
at the map and tell which States, judging 
by the mountains, are the 
great eastern iron States. 

There are great deposits of 
iron ore near Lake Superior, 
but there is no coal there. 
Much of this iron ore is taken 
to the city of Chicago, and 
coal is taken from the coal 
fields of the Ohio Valley to 
melt it, and there vast quan- 
tities of steel for railroads, 
etc., are made. Steel is iron 
of a certain fine quality. ^'•""" 

Gold has been found in most of the 
States, though in many of them it is not 
profitably mined. It is found in the 
mountainous parts and generally comes 
mixed in the ore with silver or copper, 
and sometimes with iron. In some places 
gold is found in sand, which was made by 
the wearing down of rock which contained 
gold. Men wash this sand, and gather the 
little particles of gold. 

Silver is a mountain mineral, generally 
found in the ore with lead or copper. 
There are many mines in the Pacific High- 
land which yield it. 

Copper is found mainly near Ljike Su- 
perior, and in the mountiiiiis of Montana. 

Lead is found in many places, but 



chiefly in the highland indicated on the 
map by. some mountains in Missouri, and 
around Dubuque on the Mississippi River, 
and in the Rocky Mountains. 

Some of the people work at getting fish 
from the sea, and from the lakes and 
rivers ; this business is called the fisher- 
ies. From the sea they obtain cod, hali- 
but, mackerel, herring, and other kinds, 
besides shellfish, such as lobsters, oysters, 
and clams. In the rivers shad and salmon are 
caught, and in the lakes whitefish, trout, etc. 
Most of the sea fishing is done in 
vessels which sail from harbors along the 
northern half of the Atlantic Coast, The 
lake fishing is done mainly 
in the Great Lakes. Large 
quantities of salmon come 
from the rivers in the north- 
west comer of the country 
and from those of Alaska, 
and some from the rivers of 
the Northeast. 

Many of the people of the 
United States are busy in 
making goods from the prod- 
ucts of the farm, forest, 
'•™'"- mines, and sea. Such mak- 

ing of things is called manufacturing. 
From wood are made parts of houses, 
such as windows and doors, and also fur- 
niture, wagons, etc. From the grains of 
the farm are made flour, meal, starcJi, alco- 
hol, symp, and other things, while sugar 
is made from sugar cane and beets. Cot- 
ton and flax are made into cloth, thread, 
etc. Bacon, hams, and lard are made from 
hogs, and leather, glue, etc., from cattle, 
and cloth is made from the wool of sheep. 
Different goods in great variety are made 
of iron, copper, lead, wood, etc., combined, 
such as tools, machinery, ships, and cars. 

Most of the manufacturing of the conn- 
try is done east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio. 
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LESSON 40. 
The United States- 
Commerce. 

The business of the coun- 
try makes it necessary for 
great amounts of material to 
be carried from place to place. 
Cotton is moved from where 
it grows to the manufactur- 
ing part of the country, to be 
made into cloth, and so is 
wool. Iron, lumber, and many 
. other things are carried long 
distances to be made up, and 
the finished goods are then 
moved to those parts of the 
country, where they are used. 
Foofl is moved from the farming sections 
to the manufacturing and mining ones. 
Coal is carried for hundreds of miles from 
the mines, to be used as fuel, and to keep 
the steam-engines running which move 
machinery. The business of those who 
carry goods and people from place to i>lace 
is called transportation; many thou- 
sands of people are engaged in it. 

The carrying is done mainly by cars 
drawn by engines upon railroads, though 
along the coast, and on the rivers and 
lakes, much is done by steamboats. Coal 



is generally burned in locomotives and 
steamboats to jtroduce the steam which 
moves them. There are nearly 200,TX)0 
miles of railroad in the United States, or 
enough to follow the equator around the 
earth eight times. Trenches have been dug 
across various parts of the country, which, 
fillei with water, become passageways for 
boats. They are called canals. 

The trading of different materials and 
goods for each other, and the buying and 
selling of them, are called commerce. Our 
people buy, sell, and exchange, largely, 
with the people of other nations. 
That kind of commerce is culled for- 
eign commerce. Its carrying is 
done mainly by vessels that cross the 
ocean. 

Most of the things which our peo- 
ple need for their comfoi-t and pleas- 
ure are produced or made in our 
own country. But there are some 
which we seek in other parts of the 
world. Tea comes from Asia, It 
will grow in some parts of our coun- 
try, but it is better to buy it abroad. 
Coffee comes from Asia and South 
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America. Spices come cl 
islands of Asia. Rubbei 
from South America, and 
kinds of wood for fnrnitun 
medicines, as opium i 
come from Asia. Cork com 

Large quantities of pi 
bananas are brought to : 
United States from Centra 
the West Indies. These 
and other tropical fruits, 
however, are cultivated ex- 
tensively in the southern 
part of our country. Pine- 
apples, esx>ecially, are now 
largely grown. 

Of many things which 
we consume, we buy a part 
of our supply abroad, and 
produce the rest at home. 
Of these, cotton and woolen 
cloths come from Europe, 
and silk from Europe and 
Asia ; ivines, raisins, 
lemons, orange^', and 
olives from Europe, but 
we also produce all these 
articles ourselves. Sugar 
from South America, Cuba, ] 
the islands of the Pacific < 
and Europe. 

We send to .other cou 
chiefly, wlieat, corn, cc 
beef, pork, and minera 

The ocean vessels, which 
carrying between our counti 
others, come to our harbor 
are drawn up to the sit 
great platforms, at the v 
edge, called wharves, wher 
road cars and wagons ci 
brought alongside ; and there those ves,sets 
discharge their cargoes of merchandise, 
and take on cargoes of such goods as we 
send away. 



maj) of the Atlantic Ocean, showing where 
.some of these vessels go. 

Railroads leading from all parts of our 
country connect with each other, so that by 
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them the goods we send out of the country 
from this harbor can reach it, and those 
which enter it from abroad can be dis- 
tributed. Vessels sail from it, up and 
down the Hudson River, and also north and 
south along the coast to other harbors. A 
harbor where commerce is carried on is 
called a port. The one we si)eak of is 
the port of New York, and here has grown 
up the city of New York, the greatest 
in our country. Near it is another great 
city called Brooklyn. There are also 
several smaller citiea in the neighborhood. 

There are other good harbors on the 
Atlantic Coast, at each one of which a 
city has grown up. The city at one is 
called Boston, at another Philadelphia, 
at another Baltimore, and at another 
New Orleans. These are large cities. 
t"'ind them on the map, page 73. At other 
harbors are smaller cities. 

On the Pacific Coast, besides other ports, 
there is an excellent harbor where the city 
of San Francisco has grown up. Find it 
on the map. Much of the trade of our 



country with the countries on the Pacific is 
carried on through this port. In the cen- 
tral part of the United States a great city 
has grown up at a harbor on one of the 
Great Lakes. It is Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan. Pind it on the map. 

Goods which are sent out of the countrj' 
are said to be exported, and those brought 
in are imported. Our nation generally 
exports more goods than it imports. 

In what State do you live ? Place a dot 
at the point where you live. Now take a 
look at the map, and consider how far you 
live north from the Gulf of Mexico, where 
it is warm, and south from the northern 
boundary of our country, where it is cold. 
Do you dwell in the warm or the cool 
part of the country ? Do you live in the 
Mississippi Valley, or on the Atlantic Slope, 
or on the Pacific Highland ? In a plain 
t'ountrj', or a mountainous one ? What 
is the leading business of that portion of 
the country in which you live — agri- 
cultui-e, mining, lumbering, fishing, manu- 
factuiing, or oommerre? 
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LESSON 41. 
New England States. 

There is a little group of 
States in tlie extreme north- 
east jMirt of tlie United States 
which is usually spoken of as 
New England. That region 
was given that name by Cap- 
tain John Smith, an English- 
man, who first explored its 
coast thoroughly. Afterward 
many English people went 
there to live, and they de- 
lighted in saying that they 
had come from old England 
to build up a New England. They named 
many of the towns they founded after those 
they came from, and thus it happens that 
English names of places are so common in 
New England. 

Different parts were settled by the immi- 
grants and governed by the mother country. 
These were called colonies. Them were four 
of them at the time of the Revolution — 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire. When our country 
became a nation, these four colonies became 
States, Since that time, portions of New 
York and Massachusetts have been made 
into two more States, Vermont and Maine. 
Thus there are six New England States. 



The area of the whole is not so large as 
that of some single States of the Union. 

The coast has many inlets and, conse- 
quently, many liarbors. Around one of 
these, Boston Bay, some of the first settle- 
ments were made, and these have grown 
to be cities. Boston is the largest, and is 
the leading port of New England. 

The climate is cold in winter and warm 
in summer. The gi-owing season is nuich 
shorter than it is in States farther to the 
south, and cronsiderably shorter in Maine 
than it is in Connecticut. 

As you see by the map, the Appala- 
chian Highland covere a very large part of 
these six States, the sloi>e being toward 
the coast. 

There is a plentiful rainfall, which causes 
many riveia to flow down the slope. These 
have numerous waterfalls, which furnish 
liower for machinery. Few are navigable, 
and these for only a short distance from 
the sea. 

The soil is generally ixwr, so that farm- 
ing is not very profitable, and people turn 
to other industries than agriculture, for 
business. 

Along the coast, many men are engaged 
in the fisheries. Most of the salted fish 
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iisetl in the 
L'nited States 
is jKicked in 
towns on the 
coast of New 
England. 

The rough 
slope is cov- 
ered with nat- 
ural timber, 
though mneh 
of it has been 
cleared away. 
Tliis growth 
of forest gives 
opportunity 

for lumber- a m»ufu 

ing. The gathering of the bark of the 
hemlock tree, to be used in making leather 
from hides, is also a forest industry. 

There is much solid rock at the sur- 
face, some of it of good quality for build- 
ing, such as granite, marble, slate, and 
sandstone, and thus quarrying has become 
an important business. 

Another business is manufacturing. 
The water-power of the streams affords 
opportunity for this, and it has become the 
leading industry. In oivier to engage in 
this work, many peojile have come to New 
England to dwell, which has caused this 
part of the country to be very thickly 
populated. It has many cities and towns. 

Tliere is much commerce with other 
parts of the United States; cotton conies 
from the South ; oil from the Ohio Valley ; 
grain and meats from tlie Mississippi Val- 
ley ; coal from Pennsylvania, and many 
other materials from all quarters. Back 
there from New England go manufactui-ed 
goods in gi'eat variety, such as cloth, 
leather, boots and shoes, rubber goods, 
wooden goods, fumitui-e, paper, steel, iron, 
brass, silver and gold goods, and also 
salted tish. Tlie manufacturing interests 



of the United 
States began 
in New Eng- 
land, and, as 
the country 
has advanced, 
have extended 
outward into 
other States. 

Most of the 
coast south of 
Maine is low 
and sandy, al- 
though Cape 
Ann and part 
of the coast of 
,K,M C.T.. Rhode Island 

and Connecticut are rocky. The jteninsula 
of Cape Cod, and the islands near it, are 
high and sandy. What Ls the name of the 
sound between Long Island and Connecticut? 
Bangor is one of the greatest lumber 
centers in the world. Augusta has grown 
up at the falls of the Kennebec, and Lew- 
iston and Auburn at those of the Andro- 
scoggin. At all three cities, cloth is made 
by means of the water-power. 

The Merrimac has falls at several places, 
at each of which a manufacturing city 
has grown up. Find Manchester, Nashua, 
Lowell, and Lawrence. All four are great 
cloth-making cities. Fall River, on NaiTa- 
gansett Bay, is another. Find Lake Cham- 
plain. On the slope from that lake t<j the 
mountains are many foi-ests whicli yield 
lumber, and Burlington is the city where 
most of it is manufactured and sold. Many 
logs are floated down the Connecticut and 
made into lumber at towns on that river. 
Springfield and AA'orcester manufacture a 
great variety of goods, many being made 
from metals. The same may be said of 
Hartford and Providence. Find these four 
cities, Hartford is reached by steamboats 
on the Connecticut River. 
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LESSON 42. 
The Middle Atlantic States. 

Adjoining New England is another group 
of States, whicli covers an area nearly three 
times aa large. They are seven in number, 
and their names are: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West 
Virginia. All except 
"West Virginia were 
once English colo- 
nies, becoming States 
when our nation was 
formed. West Vir- 
ginia was set oil from 
Virginia and made 
a State since then. 
These are known as 
the Middle Atlantic 
States, because they 
lie along the middle 
of our Atlantic Coast. 

On the Potomac 
River is a small ter- 
ritory, or district, 
with an area of sixty 
square miles, known 
as the District of 
Columbia. It was 
once a part of the 
State of Maryland, 
bnt is governed now 
by the United States. 

Within it, is the m»tumlb. 

city of Washington, the capital of the 
United States. To this city come the Mem- 
bers of Congress from all the States, to 
make laws for the nation, and here the 
President dwells. There is a picture, on 
page 45, of the building where Congress 
meets every year. 

Lengthwise of the section, running in a 
northeast direction, extends the Appala- 
chian Highland, like a great mound, 7iK) 



miles long, and nearly 100 miles wide at the 

top. On the east the highland slopes away 

to the coast, and, oh the west, to the Ohio 

River. Much rain falls on this highland 

and its slopes, so that many rivers flow 

from it. It was once much higher than 

it is now, but it has been worn down by 

the rains, and a good deal of its substance 

washed toward the 

sea on one side, and 

into the Ohio Valley 

on the other. 

Among the moun- 
tains are many nar- 
row valleys, through 
which the rivers wind 
seeking a way to the 
sea. Observe, by the 
map, how very crook- 
ed the streams are, 
and how they seem 
to break through the 
narrow and wall-like 
ridges. 

The earth that has 
washed down the 
slope has built land 
out into the ocean 
along the coast for 
a distance of many 
miles. Long Island, 
the southern part of 
New Jersey, all of 
Delaware, and a large 
c. vnwiru. p^yj pf Maryland and 

Virginia were thus made. 

Notice that most of the rivers, as they 
approach the ocean, ^viden out into bays. 
This is because their currents and the 
tides of the ocean have scoured out and 
swejjt into the sea the soft, sandy earth 
which forms the land, Delaware and Chesa- 
peake bays were made in this manner. 
Find them on the map. The tide is a ris- 
ing and falling of the water of the ocean 
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twice each day. It causes strong currents 
to flow in and out of bays. What river 
has thus caused Delaware Bay to form ? 
Chesapeake Bay? Obsen'e that in Chesa- 
peake Bay, several rivers have scoured out 
smaller bays for themselves, A bay thus 
formed is called an estuary. Find the 
Hudson River. Notice that it has no 
wide estuary like the other rivers. That 
is because it flows through solid rock. 

The climate varies from north to south, 
the growing season being much longer in 
Virginia than in New York. It is cooler 
on the highland than on the Coastal Plain, 
because of altitude, but is warm enough 
on the mountains for successful farming. 

This section was not so generally set- 
tled by the English as New England was, 
the colonists coming from different nations. 
New York was partially settled by people 
from a country in Europe, called Holland, 
and Delaware by people from another, 
called Sweden, Pennsylvania, which re- 
ceived its name from William Penn, the 
owner of the land, was settled by English 
Qnakera ; Maryland by English Catholics, 
and Virginia also by colonists from England. 
Jamestown, in this State, was the first 
English town in America. 

Farming is the leading industry. Next 
in importance is manufacturing, which 



has extended from New England into the 
northern half of the section, where it pre- 
vails much more generally than in the 
southern one. The products are much like 
those of New England, except that iron is 
made in far greater quantities. 

Mining is a very important business, 
especially that of coal and iron. Mineral 
oil and gas are obtained in vast quantities 
in the Ohio River Valley. Zinc is mined in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Lumbering is carried on extensively 
because of the great forests of the Appala- 
chian Highland. Leather is made very 
largely in Pennsylvania., hemlock bark from 
the forests being used in tanning it. 

The flailing industry is an imjwrtaat 
one. Great quantities of oysters are taken 
in Chesapeake Bay, where they abound. 

Philadelphia is a great commeix-ial 
and manufacturing city. Large quantities 
of carpets and wall paper are made here. 
It is the chief port for the shipping of 
petroleum oil to other countries, 

Baltimore has an extensive commerce, 
and is the great center for the oyster trade. 

Pittsburg leads in the manufacture of 
iron, steel, and glass. It lies in a coal 
region, and also has abundant mineral gas. 

Trenton has the leading chinaware and 
pottery factories of the country. 
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LESSON 43. 
Southern States — Eastern Division. 

This group of States 
is in the southeastern 
portion of the United 
States, It is in this 
section that tlie Ap- 
palachian system of 
mountains begins. 

By studying the 
map you will see that 
the end of the high- 
land covers a part of 
live States, and also 
that the opposite end 
PAiHfTTo TntE. of each of these States 

is low. Here are some of the highest peaks 
in this system. The land slopes away from 
the end of the highland, all around. 

The warm air takes up great quantities 
of water from the surface of the Gulf of 
Mexico. This air moves, as wind, north- 
ward, and as it rises up the slope and 
reaches these mountains, it cools, and drops 
its moisture freely as rain. The niinfall 
drains away in all directions except north, 
as you may see by the many rivers that 
flow east, south, and west. 

As the rivers flowing from this 
mountain country approach the coast 
or the Mississippi, the land becomes 
low and flat. The greater part of 
each of these States is without moun- 
tains even or high hills. Florida and 
Mississippi are composed entirely of 
lowland. 

The coast is low and has many 
inlets, capes, and islands. These 
consist mostly of great heaps of 
sand, piled up by the tides and 
currents of the ocean. Tliey are 
generally long and narrow, lying 
parallel with the shore. Between 
them and the mainland are bays or 



sounds. Pamlico Sound is an example. 
Find it on the map. Some of the islands 
near Florida are of coral formation. Much 
of that peninsula has, for a foundation, a 
rock composed of shells and coral. 

The climate is warm. In the low portion 
the growing season is long and hot, but is 
cool and pleasant in the mountains. 

Forests cover most of the surface ; hence 
lumbering and the making of pine-tree 
products are important industries. 

The soil is generally good, though much 
of the lowland is covered by vast swamps, 
which are useless for agriculture. 

Except in the mountains and in the 
lower part of Florida, the staple farm crop 
is cotton. On some of the low islands 
north of Florida, grows a special variety 
of cotton, the flnest in the world. It is 
ciiUed sea-island cotton, because it will 
grow nowhere but on these low, coast 
islands. 

Rice is cultivated along the coast. It 
grows best in flelds that can be covered 
with water. It is common to all the coast 
States from Virginia to Mexico, but is 
raised moat extensively in Louisiana, 

Wheat is grown chiefly on the high- 
land, where the climate is cool. Corn is 
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a regular crop except along 
the coast. Oats are grown 
upon the higliland, miiinly. 
Fruit is grown chiefly in 
Florida and along the Gfulf 
Coast, and is of torrid zone 
varieties, such as oranges, 
lemons, pineapples, and co- 
eoanuts. Apples, peaches, 
grapes, cherries, etc., need a 
cooler climate and grow on 
the highland. 

Sugar is produced in 
each of the States except 



Coal and iron are found 
in the mountains of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Georgia ; 
hence the industries of min- 
ing and iron smelting have 
become prominent in those Stat«s. Gold 
is foiind in the hills of North Carolina, 
Sonth Carolina, and Gfeorgia, Tennessee 
has fine varieties of marble. 



Sponges are found at the bottom of 
the sea along the coast of Florida. 

The rivers, before they reach the low 
country, abound in falls, which can furnish 
much water-power. Besides this, there is 
an inexhaustible supply of coal in the high 
country, for fuel. These sources of power 
are used, to some extent, for manufacturing 
the cotton which grows so extensively. 
Already much iron is produced, and there 
is no doubt that, with the growth of ouj 
country, the highland portion of this group 
of States will become not^d as a great 
manufacturing section. 

The Carolinas and Greorgia were settled 
by people from England. All three were 
English colonies, and became States when 
the nation was established, Florida was 
purchasetl by our Government from Spain. 

The country is not so densely i)eopIed 
as are the New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, and has fewer large towns 
and cities; but, as manufacturing develops, 
population will increase, and cities will 
grow. 
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LESSON" 44. 
Southern States— Western Division. 

The Southern States 
form a belt which ex- 
tends from the edge 
of the Pacitic High- 
land to the Atlantic. 
The Western Divi- 
sion embraces that 
part which lies west 
of the Mississippi 
River, except a small 
iwrtion of Lonisianii. 
Notice, on the map, 
the beginning of the 
MiMMirn Ri«B Stumer. Rocky Mountains, 
and that the rivers all flow from this high 
land southeasterly, either into the Missis- 
sippi or the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is a wide strip of ■ land which 
extends from Mexico northward to Canada, 
covering the higher part of the eastward 
slope from the Pacitic Highland. It is 



the great grazing ground of the nation, 
and is spoken of as "The Plains." Much 
of the western part of the division we are 
speaking of lies within "The Plains." The 
people dwelling there are largely engaged 
in raising cattle and sheep. Farther east, 
where the land is low, near the Mississippi 
River, and along the coast, agriculture is 
the principal business, cotton being the 
chief ci-op. The different grains grown in 
the Eastern Bivision of the Southern States 
are raised here also. Louisiana produces 
more sugar, molasses, and rice tlian any 
other State. 

A large part of the lowland of Louisiana 
and Mississippi has been made by the Mis- 
sissippi River, which dejjosited there the 
mud it had taken up in its course of 2,000 
miles. This making of land is still going 
on, enough earthy matter being thua brought 
every year to build up land six feet deep 
on an area six miles square. With the mud, 
the river carries along also thousands of 
trees, which, growing on its banks, fall into 
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the water after the earth is 
washed from their roots. 

The land that has been 
made by the river lies nearly 
on a level with the water, and 
stretches away, low and flat, 
for miles on either side. For 
many hundreds of miles 
dikes have been made along 
the stream, to keep the water 
from spreading over the coun- 
try in time of flood. These 
dikes are known as "levees." 
Sometimes they break, and 
water covers the low farms, 
or plantations, as they are 
called, doing great damage. 

Notice, by the map, that the river has 
extended the land into the Gulf. Such a 
body of land built by a river is called 
a delta. See cut page 26. There are del- 
tas in many parts of the world. 

The great river with its branches drains 
more than a millioa squai-e miles of land. 
The products of much of this great basin 
can l)e sent by boat down the river to the 
Gulf of Mexico. But the shallow boats 



that are suitable for the river are not built 
for work on the ocean, so the point where 
the deep-sea vessels can meet them has 
become a very important port, and the great 
city of New Orleans has grown up there. 

Louisiana once belonged to Prance, and 
many x*ople now dwelling there speak the 
French language, Texas was formerly a 
part of Mexico, which was settled by the 
Spaniards, and some of its inhabitants still 
8X)eak the Spanish language. 
In those States which bor- 
der on the Gulf, the climate 
is very waiin— so much so that 
white people can not endure 
labor in the fields as well as 
the Negro, who, being native 
to the torrid zone and hence 
well adapted to a hot climate, 
easily withstands the effect of 
the heat, and engages freely 
in outdoor work. Most of 
the agricultural work of the 
Southern States is performed 
by Negroes. 

The soil that has been 
made by the river is verj' fer- 
tile and yields great crops. 
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gether in one stream. From the nast there 
comes the Ohio, from the west the Mis- 
souri, and from the north the main river, 
each with its branches. Toward this point 
the land sloi)e3, except within a small area, 
where a few short rivers flow northward 
into the Great Lakes. 

There are some low mountains in the 
south, the Ozark, and a few in the west. 



place are now millions of cattle. The Cen- 
tral States raise more cattle than any other 
equal area in the world. On the plains 
the cattle roam about, feeding on native 
grasses, but in the States east of the plains 
they are cared for, and fed with hay and 
grain. 

These Central States hare a climate 
which, except in the northern part, is well 
adapted to the growth of com, and this is 
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the principal crop. Wheat 
grows throughout the whole 
section, except in the arid por- 
tion in the west, and is har- 
vested in enormous quantities, 
especially in the northern part. 
The manufacture of flour from 
it is an important industry in 
many cities and towns. The 
mills of Minneapolis alone can 
manufacture as much as 40,000 
barrels of flour per day. Bar- 
ley, oats, and flax are pro- 
duced mainly in the north. 

Much of the com and oats 
raised is fed on the farms to 
stock, the animals being sold and shipped, 
by rail, to the East. Com is very good 
feed for hogs, and, consequently, these aie 
raised in vast numbera. Cattle and hogs 
are brought to Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
and other cities, where they are slaughtered, 
the beef and pork made being sent further 
east and south, to parts of our country 
where they are not produced in sufficient 



quantities to supply local needs. Sugar 
from beets is manufactured extensively in 
Nebraska. Possibly the time will come 
when nearly all of the 4,(KH) tons of sugar 
used per day in the United States will be 
made by our own people. 

The trade of the Central States, in sup- 
plying other States with food materials, 
foiTus a large part of the commerce of the 
country. 

The surface of the earth has not been 
broken here as it lias been in the Appa- 
hichian region, and, hence, the minerals 
of the earth have not lieen exposed so much. 
Yet in some places there are mountains and 
hills where ii'on and other oi-es have been 
uncovered. In the Ozark Mountains iron 
is abundant, :is it is also in Kentucky 
and Ohio, in the hilly region near the 
Appalachian Mountsiins. It is also found 
in large quantities in the hills along the 
shore of Lake Superior. Lead and zinc 
are found in the hills of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, west of the Oziirk Mountains, and 
also around the city of Dubuque, on the 
Mississippi River. Gold and silver are 
mined in the Black Hills. Copper is very 
abundant in the hills near Lake Superior. 

Coal lies in broad sheets under much of 
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the surface, though in Kentucky and Ohio 
it has been somewhat distiirliwl by earth 
movements, like those which threw up the 
Appalachian Highland. Illinois and Indi- 
ana have an abun- 
dance of coal, and 
i Michigan contains 

some. Mineral oil 
is found in gi-eat 
quantities In Ohio 
and Indiana, and 
so is natural gas. 

The great for- 
ests of the North- 
ern States furnish 
an abuudance of 

lumber for those a u« b™*mdi. 

States which consist mainly of prairies. 

In general, the people of the Central 
States procure their manufactured goods 
from the eastern portion of our countrj-, 
devoting their attention to agriculture 
instead of manufacturing, though the lat- 
ter industry is not neglected. In the 
eastern States of this group, coal and 
natural gas furnish sleam.ix)wer and fuel 
for smelting ores: so that luauufacturlng: 
is important, and is increasing nipidly. 
Chicago is the leading city of the country- 
in the manufacture of steel. 

Near the i>oint where the Missouri joins 
the Mississippi, a larjre city has gromi up, 
through which much of the conmieree of 
the countrii' to the westwanl jmsses. Find 
St. Lrfinis on the map. Tp the river, near 
the point where boats ran go no farther, 
are two laigre cities, through which the mni- 
merce of Sl;ites to the westward pa.sses. 
Find Minneapolis and St. Paul on the 
map. Nearly north of these cities are 
Diilotli and Superior, at the end of 
I^ike Sui>erior. Tliey are important i>orts 
from which vessels may take cai-jroes of 
material brought by railroads, and cany 
them by way of the Great lakes to the 



city of Buflfalo, Find it on map. {>age !^, 
Find a city near the south end of lake 
Michigan. What is its name? What city 
on the lake shore lies north of it ? 
Milwaukee is the second 
]>ort in importance on Lake 
Michigan. The position of 
Cliicago as a natural center 
of trade has made it tlie 
most important and the larg- 
est city in the Central States. 
A greater extent of country 
sends its productions through 
this city than through any 
other mentioned, and it has 
thus become the greatest rail- 
road city in the world. 
j Not only do the ]»roducts of the Cen- 
tral States reach the Ea.st by rail, but an 
immense commeree also passes through the 
G rea t lii kes by vessel. The commerce 
which goes from the western to the east- 
em lake cities is far 
greater than that 
which goes across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
At the narrow pus- 
s:ige where the com- 
men-e of the three 
larger lakes entei-s 
Lake Erie, there is a 
nattinil harbor, and 
at that ix)int the 
city of Detroit has 
grown ui». 

These Stales are 

more thickly settled 

than the Soiitheni, 

and less so than the 

E;istem States. Poj)- 

s»... .,3 puoou. Illation is increasing, 

and tliis section, which not many yeai-s 

ago was the home of the Indian, is rapidly 

liei-oming one of the busiest i>arts of our 

great country. 
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LESSON 4G. 
The Pacific States. 

This section of our country includes 
more tlian a third of its entire area. It 
lies across the great liighland wliich ex- 
tends throughout tlie length of the conti- 
nent. The main chain of mountains, called 
the Rocity Mountains, crosses the eastern 
l)ortion of the highland and the Sierras 
cross the western portion. Between these 
is a great valley or basin, called the Great 
Interior Basin, the bottom of which is very 
high above the level of the Mississippi 
Valley, and even higher than the top of 
the Appalachian Highland. 

Tliere are two great knots of ridges in the 
mountain chain where the highest land lies. 
Throughout the summer the snow on the 
peaks melts and feeds the rivers, which 



flow away in all directions. The water of the 
Colorado comes from both. Think how a 
cloud may drop its moisture as rain near 
T>:i. )_ T» _i- ___ ^i_g Yellowstone Park, so 
•rtion of the water will 
Mexico another reaches 



generally, through nar- 
valleys. Sometimes they 
, called canyons, which 
the rock. 

ip the part of the Col- 
d Gmnd Canyon, Here 
Ue below the land sur- 
' the Columbia River 
mgh the ridge of the 
i. The rocky walls on 
liiindreds of feet, and 
over them fall beauti- 
ful cascades. 

In Paget Sound are 
some good harboi-s, and 
the BLiy of San Fran- 
Cisco is one of tlie best 
in the world. The nar- 
row entrance to it is 
called the G-olden Gate. 
The rocky islands here. 
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too small to be shown on the map, abonnd 
with seals and sea-lions. 

The climate of the States on the Pacific 
Coast varies, and is peculiar. The gi-eat 
altitude gives this section coolness in sum- 
mer, and the wai-m winds that come from 
the Japan Cun-ent in the Pacific temper its 
coldness in winter. This current is a great 
stream of warm water flowing fi-om the 
torrid zone. It is hundreds of miles in 
width, and moves like a river between 



e in 
but 

cept where it strikes some high monutains. 
Tliere is too little rain in this basin for 
much forest growth. But on the western 
side of the Rockies, the remaining moisture 
in the air falls, and there trees are found, 
though not such as grow on the western side 
of the Cascade Mountains. 

Over most of the Pacific States there 
does not fall rain enough for crops to 
grow, and farming is not followed, except 
where water can be made to flow on the land 
from streams. Where this can be done 
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gTHiit crops lUV ^^ivthereil. Notire that in 
Oalifoniiii theiii are two mnjres of moun- 
tains with a long, north-south vjilley l»e- 
tween them, and a river flowing from 
eacli end into San Fnin- 
cisi'o Bay. This is the 
Sacnimento Valley. It 
is remarkably fertile, 
its land being farmed 
by irrigation from a 
very large number of 
streams. The commerce 
of this valley is the 
main support- of the 
city of 81111 Francisco, 
which has grown up at 
theharlxir. Ithasanex- 
tensive commerce by sea 
with countries bortler- 
ing on the Pacitic, while 
railro;ids conneet it 
with all the great cities 
tral and Atlantic State: 
In some parts of the ] 
esi^ecially in Southern 
much attention is paid t 
t)f fruit, such as grows 
mates. Oranges, lemons 
grai>es, etc.. are protlm 



quantities. Find Great Salt I^ke on the 
map. It has no outlet and is extremely 
salt, A gallon of its water contains a 
quart of salt. Near it is Salt Lake City. 
Throughout the Pacific Highland are 
many valleys and table-lands on which, 
notwithstanding the lack of rainfall, theiv 
is a scanty growth of grass. This grass 
su]tports great numbers of cattle, horses, 
and sheep, thus giving profitable employ- 
ment to many people. 

The chief industry in many parts is 
mining. The mountains are rich in the 
precious metals, copper, iron, and coal. In 
some parts there is an abundance of mineral 
oil. All of these States produce gold 
and silver, and some of them copper. Lead 
is found in several States, and quicksilver 
in Califoi-nia. Iron is common, but is not 
as yet mined to any great extent. Coal 
?xist in many localities, 
in several States, 
iring is not a prominent 
reat quantities of lumber 
the Northwestern States, 
ich is shipi>ed to van- 
long the coast and to 
itries. In the wateii 
of the northern coast, 
valuable food fishes, 
such as cod and hal- 
ibut, may be taken in 
great numbers. The 
rivers, from the Colum- 
bia north, abound with 
HUlmon of superior 
quality, which are taken 
in immense quantities. 
The mountainous na- 
ture of, and the lack 
of rainfall over, mu;'h 
of this area will keep 
these States from ever 
being densely peopled 
except in the valleys. 



LESSON 47. 
Alaska. 

For hundreds of years Alaska belonged 
to Russia, a great nation in Europe and 
Asia, to which the country on the other side 
of Bering Strait still helongs. But about 
thirty years ago the United States bought 
it from Russia, and it became oDe of our 
Territories. 

It is a great peninsula, nearly nine 
times as large in area as New England. 
Its southern coast consists of 
that mountain range which 
glasses northward through the 
Pacific States. It is one of 
the most rocky and uneven in 
the world. Thousands of peaks 
project above the water, form- 
ing promontories and islands, 
which are shown on 'the map. 
They extend far out into the 
ocean toward Asia, forming the 
Aleutian Islands. Find them. 
They inclose Bering Sea. 

North of the range forming 
the southern coast are other ranges parallel 
to it, with broad valleys between them. Riv- 
ers flowing westward follow these valleys. 
One of these, the Yukon, is known to be 
one of the great rivers of the earth, and 
ia supposed to be as long as the Mississippi. 
The country lies so far to the north that 
a part of it is within the frigid zone, and 
consequently most of its harbors are ice- 
bound. But little is known of the interior. 

The climate is severely cold, except along 
the southern coast. Here warm winds from 
The Pacific temper the cold so much that 
it is possible to raise some quick-growing 
vegetables during the short summer. 

The same winds that bring moisture to 
Oregon and Washington convey still more 
to Alaska, Along the coast of the main- 
land, where are most of the islands, there 
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is more rainfall than anywhere else in the 
world, outside of the torrid zone. 

The forest belt of Norther» California, 
Oregon, and Washington also extends into 
Alaska. There is not much lumbering 
done, however, because of the very heavy 
undergrowth in the woods and the deep 
moss and peat, which cover the ground and 
hold water like a sponge. 

Along the coast and on the islands the 
native Eskimos and Indians live, together 
with some Russians and Americans. There 



are not 100,000 people in the whole Terri- 
tory. Sitka, the capital, is a small town 
on one of the islands. 

The capture of fur-bearing animals is one 
of the chief industries. Great quantities of 
salmon are taken, and shipped to market in 
cans, as is done in Washington and Oregon. 

Minerals are abundant, but are not easily 
procured, by reason of the climate. Coal, 
iron, lead, and quicksilver have been found, 
and there are some very rich gold mines. 

Find the Pribilof Islands. They were 
once the home of vast herds of fur seals, 
numbering millions, but, owing to unlicensed 
hunters killing the mother seals, leaving the 
young to die of starvation, there are now 
comparatively few left, and there is danger 
that, like the buffalo, the fur seal will soon 
be extinct. 
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LESSON 48. 

British Mortli America. 

There were colonies in America subject 
to England which did not rebel against 
that nation at the time the thirteen colo- 
nies united to form the United States, and 
they remain snbjact to England to this 



through long troughs. The gold, being 
heavier than the sand, sinks down to the 
bottom in little cracks and is gathered. 

The prairie region extends from our 
country into Canada, and there, as with 
us, the people engage largely in farming. 
They have vaat fields which they plant with 
wheat. Here is a picture of such a field 



] 

map given on tne loilow- - -w.«f 

ing page shows them both. The coast-line 
is irregular, and there are many islands. 
Many of the northern inlets would be good 
harbors were it not for the extreme cold. 

The great Pacific Highland extends from 
our countiy into Canada so that that 
country abounds in beantifut mountain 
scenery. Among the ranges gold is found, 
both in the rocks and in the sand, which 
has been made by the wearing down of 
gold-bearing rock. Here, as in the L'nite<l 
States, the gold seekers find the precious 
metal by letting water wash the sand down 



lOoiD. erally? 

Most of the inhabitants dwell in the 
southeastern part, and the industries are 
much like those of the northern part of 
the United States. In the north the cli- 
mate is too severe for farming or comfort, 
and but few people live there. Much of 
it is a great forest area, abounding in 
fur-bearing animals. Deer, elk, and other 
large game are found. 

Before it came into the hands of Great 
Britain, Canada belonged to a nation of 
Europe, called France, and many of the 
people still speak French, though the pre- 
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the chief cities. Find 
tlieiu on the map. What 
city has Canada on the 
Pacitic Cojist? 

Oft tlie coast of both 
Nerfoiindland and Xova 
Scotia tlieit? ai'e gi-e-at 
nionuds, commonly called 
■■banks," which rise like 
phiteaus from the bott'om 
of the ocean. Sea-plants 
gi-ow in great abundance 
< )n these wa ter - covered 
lilateaus. Multitudes of 
cimI aiv taken hei-e l>y 
fishermen, who come in 
vessels fmm the I'niteil 
States and Eui-ope, as 
well as fn>m Canada. 
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Spanish language. cutui i 

Mexico, which adjoins the United States 
on the southwest, was for a long time sub- 
ject to Spain, but became independent of 



as our nation did of Great 
9 peopled by descendants of 
, of the people who dwelt there 
miards came. The Spanish 
Dken there. Many of the peo- 
ignorant, thoiigh some are 
d and refined. The carta and 
ments are of the rudest kind, 
e of Mexico is such as would 
t it a very warm climate, but 
consists mainly of a plateau 
nd a half high, which altitude 
climate. On the low, narrow, 
the climate is torrid, but on 
the plateau it is temperate, 
much like ours. Its range 
of climate from the low- 
lands to the highlands ena- 
bles its people to cultivate 
the plants of both the torrid 
and temperate zones. In 
many places one can look 
upward fi-om a valley filled 
with torrid zone plants to a 
mountain tipped with never 
melting snow. On the high- 
land portion the raising of 
cattle and horses forms an 
important industry. Many 
hides for leather come to 
our country from this great 
plateaii. 

In Mexico, and the parts 

of our country that adjoin 

it, great numbers of cactus 

plants are found, some of 

which grow to a very large 

size. On these plants of 

Mexico live the insects 

which produce the brilliant 

dye known as carmine. 

jHTt The government is, in 

many respects, like our own, the nation 

being composed of States. The capital is 

the City of Mexico. Find it on the map. 
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Is it in a highland or lowland jrart ? What 
should be the climate of the city? 

As the country is mountainoua it con- 
tuios many deiK>sit8 of minerals. Vast 
amounts of silver have t»een taken from 
its mines, and gold and other metals are 
plentiful. Its exports are mahogany and 
other line woods: also tobacco, sagar. coffee. 
ftiiits, vanilla, cocoa, etc. 

Its eastern coast is low and sandy, and 
affonls few good harbors. Vera Cruz on 
this coast is its most important jiort. Its 
western coast is abrupt and rocky, and has 
some excellent harbors. 

One of the most important plants of 
Mexi(x> is the maguey. You may have seen 
it growing in gpeen-houses. where it is called 
the century plant. l«ecause it is supposed 
not to blossom until it is one hundred 



years old. Really, however, it blooms 
in Mexico when about ten years old. At 
this age it shoots up from its thick heavy 
leaves a stalk which, in about a month, 
grows to he nearly thirty feet high. It 
liears hundreds of flowers, and then dies. 
When the stalk bnd forms, the natives 
cut it out and gather the sap that collects 
where it grew This is sweet and by boil- 
ing down vields sugar. From the sap is 
also made a kind of drink much used by 
Mexicans. The thread-like fiber of the 
leiives is Hseil for making twine and ropes. 
Much of this filvr is brought to our country. 
It is an imiHirtant article of commerce. 

OI**ene in the picture, page 61, that the 
highland of Mexico is a continuation of our 
own Pacific Hii:hland. ^'aturally the same 
industries that jirvvail in the highland with 
us, prevail there, except that the indolence 
of the Mexic;»ns prevents as much btistness 
Iving dime. 

Name the K>u>; ]teninsida on the west. 
Xame the long valley, between this penin- 
siita and the nuiinland. filled with the water 
of the sea. What peninsula lies in the 
east? What gulf is partly inclosed by it. 
and of what gr«ii gulf is this golf a part? 
What river forms a jKution of the bound- 
ary lvtw(vn Mesi<.x> and the United Stales? 
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LESSON 50. 

Central America and West Indies. 

The narrowing portion ot North Amer- 
ica, between Mexico and South America, 
ia occupied by several small independent 
countries, which, taken together, are called 
Cfintml Amfirica. A nmall terri- 



of some 900 islands, formed by a moantain 
chain rising from the bottom of the sea. 
The chain incloses a part of the Atlantic 
Ocean so as to form the Caribbean Sea. 
Find those islands and that sea, in the 
pictnre of the Western Continent, page 47. 
Some of the smaller Islands are of coral 
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Look at the earth picture on page 47, 
and tell in what direction South America 
is from North America, Find the equator 
on the map, and then notice where it must 
be in the picture. 

Notice those figures at the sides of the 
map, at the ends of the parallels. They 
tell how many degrees distant the lines 
are from the equator. It is 90 degrees 
from the equator to either of the poles. 
Heat and cold depend upon nearness to the 
equator. The line that is 10 degrees north 
or south of it is in the torrid zone. That 
which is 20 degrees from the equator is 
also in the torrid zone, but since it is farther 
from the equator, it crosses land and water 
where it is not quite so hot. The line of 
30 degrees is still farther from the equator, 
and crosses where it is not very hot, and 
that of 40 degrees crosses where it is rather 



cool. At the BO-degree line it is cold ; at 
60 degrees it is colder, and at 70 and 80 
degrees it is colder still. Generally speak- 
ing the cold everywhere increases as the 
parallel figures grow larger, either way from 
the equator. 

Turn back to the map of North America, 
and tell how you think the climat« differs 
as one travels from Centml America to 
Cuba, Florida, Philadelphia, Newfoundland. 
Hudson Bay, and Greenland. 

About how many degrees from the equa- 
tor is the south end of South America? 
"What should the climate be there ? What 
country of South America should have a 
climate much like tliat of the United States, 
because it is about the same number of 
degrees from the equator? 

Notice that South America is shaped 
something like a weilge. In what direc- 
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tion does the point of the wedge extend? 
Which has the more bays, giilfs, peninsulas, 
and islands along its eastern coasts-North 
America or South America? Where are 
most of the coast islands of South America? 
Look at that mountain system which extends 
from the north end of North America to the 
south end of South America. Where is It 
narrowest and lowest? On which side of 
both grand divisions are the greatest moun- 
tains? What is the 
system called in North 
America ? In South 
America? Notice that 
in South America, as 
well as in North Amer- 
ica, there is a highland 
in the eastern part; 
what is the name of it? 
A great valley extends 
through the length of 
the Grand Division, 
from north to south, 
between the eastern 
and western highlands. 
Notice, too, that the 
northern part of this 
valley drains, by rivers, 
northward and east- 
ward, and the southern 
part to the southward, 
as in North America. 

There is a Great Ba- ""•" ^ 

sin in South America much larger than the 
Mississippi Basin. It is drained by a river 
much larger than the Mississippi River. 
Find that river and basin in the picture, 
and learn the names on the map. This 
is the greatest river basin in the world. 

Observe, on the map, that the equator 
crosses the mouth of the river. What is 
the climate in the Amazon Basin? After 
looking at the picture tell whether the land 
is low in the basin. 

The warm winds blow from the warm 



part of the Atlantic Ocean, westward across 
the great low basin, bearing the water they 
have taken up as vapor from the sea. So 
long as they remain warm, they keep this 
water, but at length they reach the parts 
where the land begins to rise, as you see 
in the picture, and as they keep on up 
the long 8loi>e they go higher and higher 
above the sea level, until at last they get 
up where it is cold. When this happens, 
the moisture comes to- 
gether in little drops, 
and these unite into 
larger ones, which are 
drawn to the earth by 
gravity, when heavy 
rains fall. For months 
at a time, almost every 
day, there are heavy 
rains on those slopes 
of the mountains which 
form the sides of the 
Great Basin. These 
rains cause rivei-s to 
form. Look and see 
where the rivers of the 
Great Basin begin and 
count them. Notice the 
course of each river in 
the Great Basin, from 
its source to where it 
joins another river, and 
1 K jiHEiRo. how all these at length 

bring their waters into one great stream, , 
which tlows into the ocean. The Amazon 
is the greatest river in the world. Think 
of the two great currents of water always 
passing — one of vapor in the air moving 
west, and the other of water in the rivers 
coming back. The country on these high- 
land slopes is very rainy. 

In the middle part of the basin, the land 
being very low, the rivers overflow during 
the wet season, so that the country for 
hundreds of miles is covered with water. 
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When this happens, the native Indiana 
dwell in trees for months at a time. 

It is so warm and moist in the Amazon 
Basin that the trees and other plants of 
different sorts grow very large, and so close 
together that it is hai-d traveling through 
the forests. Thousands of birds of numer- 
ous kinds, and many monkeys, dwell here. 
The valley is a very unhealthy country for 
white men, though tlie native Indians do 
not suffer. The white men dwell mostly 
on the cool highlands. 

In the southern part of the Great Plain, 
some large rivera rise on the mountain 
slopes and flow toward the south, as you 
may see in the picture. You will notice 
that they all come together, thus forming 
one large river, although not so large as 
the Amazon. Look on the maj) and learn 
the name'of this river. Into wliat ocean do 
nearly all the rivers of South America flow? 

The southern part of the Great Plain 



more than Ave miles high. It has many 
volcanoes. There are volcanoes along nearly 
the whole extent of the great American 
mountain system, in both North and South 
America. 

Look at the southern end of the Andes, 
and see how the ifinge extends into the 
sea, its peaks forming many islands. Its 
main ridge ends in a rocky cape, whose 
cliffs rise from the sea thousands of feet 
in height. The cape is called Cai>e Horn. 
On these islands and on the land bodies 
southward in the Antarctic region dwell 
great multitudes of a curious water bird 
called the penguin. In swimming it uses 
its stubby wings as a fish uses its fins. 
It can not fly, 

Wliat is the name of those mountains to 
the north of the Amazon Basin? 

Look, in the picture, for the western 
slope of the great Andes Highland. Is it 
wide or narrow ? Is it steep or gradual ? 
The high peaks are from sixty to a hundred 
miles from the sea. Do you see many 
rivers there? 

A strange thing happens on the western 
slope of the Andes, opposite to where so 
many rivers rise. The moist winds from the 
Atlantic are so chilled, while sweeping up 
the lofty mountains, that by the time they 
reach the top they have parted with so 
much water that none is left to fall <m the 
other side, and consequently it seldom mins 
there. For hundreds of miles the country 
lying on the western side of the Andes is 
too dry for plants to grow. 

Many earthquakes occur in the Andes 
Highland. Perhajis you would undei-stand 
t)etter what these are, if they were called 
earthshakes, for an earthquake is a quak- 
ing or shaking of the earth. Tliese shak- 
ings sometimes destroy houses and open 
great cracks in the ground. One happened 
in Caracas, a city in the Andes Highland, 
over eighty yeai-s ago, in which the city 
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was destroyed and 12,000 people were 
killed. One in our country a few yeara 
ago destroyed many buildings in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

South Ameriea has much more hot 
country than North America. About two- 
thirds of its area is in the torrid zone. 
Consequently most of its vegetable prod- 
ucts are from such plants as grow in hot 
climates. Coffee is one of these. It grows 



in the northern part of South America imd 
upon the Brazilian Highland. It is a na- 
tive of tlie countries which lie on both 
sides of the Red Sea, but many years ago 
white men bi-ought the seeds to South 
America, and found that the plant would 
thrive there. Now hundreds of thousands 
of tons of coffee are produced in South 
America each year. 

In tlie Amazon Basin aie trees whose 
white sticky sap is collected by the Indians, 
and dried and smoked into a t^iigh, elastic 



substance, which we call rubber, from which 
overshoes, boots, combs, balls, and many 
other goods are made. Most of the hard 
buttons on men's coats and vests are made 
from a nut, called vegetable ivory, which 
grows in South America. In the forests 
of the hot region are many trees which 
furnish beautiful woods, such as mahogany, 
it)sewood, etc., of which pianos and fine 
furniture are made. 

Have you eaten tapioca pudding? Tapi- 
oca is a kind of starch made from the root 
of the manioc plant, which grows wild in 
the Amazon Valley. In the countries where 
it grows, it is the principal food of the 
people. 

In the temperate zone port;ion are vast 
plains, upon which gieat crops of wheat 
and com are grown, and where immense 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses ai* 
raisetl. Wool, tallow, hides, and horsehair 
for haircloth and mattresses come to ns 
from these plains. 

There is a shrub, in the temperate zone 
part, the leaves of whicli are Tised by the 
people as we use tea. 

On the eastern slope of the Andes, from 
the equator to parallel 10°, grows a ti-ee 
from the bark of which quinine, one of the 
most important medicines in the world, is 
prepai'etl. 

Gold and silver are found in the moun- 
tains, especially in the Andes. There are 
some rich copper mines there. 

Brazil is the largest country. Most of 
its i)eoi)le are Indians, though there ai-e 
many whites. It was settled by white men 
fjom Portugal, a country of Europe, and 
the language of the whites is Portuguese. 
The white jieople in nearly all the rest of 
South America speak Spanish, most of the 
country having once been suliject to Spain. 

Find in the jiicture the countries of 
Venezuela and Giiiaim. Describe the 
land there, witli regard to its height. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
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Mention the countriea which lie along 
the highland of the Andes. Which one 
lies upon the western slope, along the 
coast? "V^Tiat country lies on the opposite 
side of the Andes from that? What two 
countries of South America have no sea- 
coast? Where is TJrtiguay? 

There ai-e not many large cities in South 
America. In Brazil, the city of Para is the 
point where nibber, 
fine woods, and other 
goods from the Ama- 
zon Basin leave the 
country for various 
parts of the world. 
Rio de Janeiro is the 
most important city. 
Great quantities of 
coffee are exported 
from there. 

Montevideo and 
Buenos Ayres are 
great shipping points 
for such goods as 
come from the tem- 
perate zone portions 
of South America. 
Where are they? 

Valparaiso is the 
chief shipping point 
of that long, narrow 
country on the west. 

Chile, which is a ^"' 

mountainous country, sends to other coun- 
tries minerals, especially copper and silver. 
It also ships wheat, which grows in the 
southern section, where rains come from 
the Pacific. 

South Americji has not been settled by 
the white race in that thorough way in 
■which North America has been, and con- 
sequently it has fewer cities, railroads, and 
other things common to civilized countries. 
The native Indians, like those of North 
America, do not take kindly to civilization. 



and what progress is made is due to the 
wliite people. 

Into what ocean do most of the rivers 

flow? W^here is the Orinoco River? Its 

basin seems to join that of the Amazon. 

During the wet season boats can pass from 

it to the Amazon through a small stream 

which then connects the Orinoco River 

with the Rio Negro. What large river 

drains the southern 

portion of the Great 

Plain? How many 

countries are there 

in South America ? 

Commit to memory 

the names of all the 

countries. 

Find a small tract 
which belongs to the 
British, Dutch, and 
French. 

The principal ex- 
ports of Peru are 
cotton, sugar, and 
silver. Callao is the 
chief port. Bolivia 
contains rich silver 
mines. Cocoa and 
cinchona are very 
important products. 
Ecuador is rich in 
minerals and petro- 
°"* leum. The principal 

product is cocoa. Colombia contains the 
important ports of Panama and Colon, 
which, being united by railway, connect 
the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. In 
Venezuela many cattle are raised. The 
chief products are coffee, cocoa, and hides. 
Paraguay is principally an agricultural 
country. The chief export is mate, or 
Paraguay tea. . Argentlue Republic is 
very progressive, and has an extensive 
trade in the markets of Europe and with 
the western pai-t of the United States. 



LESSON 62. 

Europe. 

Europe is a Grand Division, forming a 
portion of the Eastern Continent. The 
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one of these, the Bosporus, is the famous 
city of Constantinople, one of the oldest of 
the European cities. In what country is 
Constantinople ? 

Find the Caucasus Mountains, both in 



mountains, which rise from the bed of tlie 
sea, forming islands. Learn their mimes 
from the map. Find a great mountain 
chain which forms a peninsula in the 
Mediterranean. Of what country is that 
peninsula a part? 

Find the Black Sea in the picture. Find 
the straits by which it is entered. On 



ouisiue coasi. oee uy uie map wuar coun- 
tries this i)eninsula contains. 

Learn from the map the name of those 
large, partly mountainoiis, islands in the 
west. What sea lies between these islands 
and the mainland ? What large bay lies 
north of Spain? Observe by the picture 
that the greater part of Europe is a vast 
plain neai'ly surrounded by mountains. 



Those in the northeast are the I'nil Moun- 
tains. The Caucjusiis Range ia in the south. 
The mountains of Europe lying south of the 
plain are the Alps, famous for their scenery. 
Name tlie ridge extending westward along 
the north coast of Spain. 

Tne mountains of the British Isles and 
those of Norway lie on the west of the 
Great Plain. Between them and the main- 
land, mtirh of the plain lies so low as to 
be covered with water. The water-covered 
portion forms the Baltic Sea, the North 
Sea, and the English Channel. Find them 
in the picture, and their names on the 
map. Between the mountains of Italy 
and those of Austria-Hungary, liea a sesi- 
filled valley called the Adriatic Sea. Find 
it io the picture and on the map. 

In coantries bordering upon the Medi- 
terranean Sea the highest civilization of 
the white race began, and this part of the 
earth was known and mapped before any 



other. Columbus was a native of Italy, 
and sailed from Spain to find the New 
World. Find Italy and Spain. 

Though it contains many nations, Europe 
is but little larger in area than the United 
States. It is very densely populated, and 
much of its commerce reaches the Atlantic 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. From 
the Mediterranean countries, through this 
stniit, we receive vast quantities of oranges, 
lemons, prunes, olives, olive oil, wine, sar- 
dines, cork, and silk. Notice that the 
parallel 35° iKisses very near the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Look for that parallel on the 
maj) of the United States, and observe that 
the States which it ciosses are in the same 
latitude — that is, the same distance north 
of the equator — as the Mediterranean Sea. 
By this comparison you may also see that 
Maine, and Oregon, and the Great Lakes 
are in the same latitude as France and 
Austria-Hungary. 
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The British Isles consist of the large 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
many smaller ones near them. Great Brit- 
ain contains England, Scotland, and Wales. 



torrid to the frigid zone. These winds 
make the western part of Europe much 
warmer than it would otherwise be. This 
current is called the Oulf Stream, 
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goods to our country, and from it they 
obtain farm pnxliicts, petroleum, etc. 

The British Isles ai-e farther north than 
the northern part of our country, yet their 
climate is much milder. This is because 
the winds that cross them come from a 
great area in the Atlantic where there is 
a current of warm water (lowing from the 



:*». oeen occupiea lor many 

centuries by a progressive people, and are 
densely populated. London, the chief city 
of England, has more jieople than any other 
place in the world. Edinburgh is the chief 
city of Scotland, and Dublin of Ireland. The 
English nation controls many other coun- 
tries, the wliole together making the British 
Em])ire greater in extent than any other. 



One country occupies the eastern part 
of Europe, and is about as large as all 
the other countries of this Grand Division 
together. It lies within the tJreat Plain. 
Find its name on the ~- ■ ■ 
map. Find the Val- 
dai Hills. Notice how 
rivers rise near these 
hills, and flow in vari- 
ous directions. This 
shows that there is in 
the plain a high point 
from which the land 
sloi>es in all directions. 

Russia is a great 
nation which extends 
past the Ural Moun- 
tains into Asia, where 
it covers a larger area 
than it does in Europe. 
It can not use the bays 
on the north for har- 
bors, because of the 
cold in that latitude, 
and the harbors of the 
Baltic Sea can be used 
only in the warm sea- 
son. Ships sail from 
Russian Black Sea 
porta at all seasons. 
Prom the great prai- 
ries, or steppes, in 
the south of Russia, 
wheat is largely 
sent to other nations. 
Sometimes the Rus- 
sians sell their wheat 
at so low a price that 
the farmers of our 

country can not get good pri<res for~their 
crop, in Europe. 

Great quantities of com are also raised 
in the southern part of Russia. It is not 
common in Europe for this grain to l>e 
cultivated, and it is unknown to millions of 
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the people. A great amount of rye is pro- 
duced in Europe, and much of the bread 
eaten by the people is made from it. 

Norway and Sweden are two nations 
under one king. Nor- 
way, on the seaward 
side of the peninsula, 
is very mountainous ; 
but Sweden, on the 
east, slopes more grad- 
ually, and has thou- 
sands of lakes. The 
most northern town 
in the world is a Nor- 
wegian one; it is Ham- 
merfest, and lies in 
the frigid zone. The 
people in the north- 
em part of Norway 
and Sweden have short 
seasons, yet they do 
some farming. They 
are largely engaged in 
lumberingand fishing. 
Stockholm and Chns- 
tiania are the chief 
cities. There are many 
people in America 
who came from Nor- 
way and Sweden, and 
they are among the 
best immigrants that 
come to our country. 
They are generally 
very light in complex- 
ion and color of hair, 
strong and hardy, of 
good edm^ation, and 
very industrious. 
In the northwestern part of Russia and in 
the north of Norway and Sweden dwell the 
Laplanders or Laps, a hardy race. Instead 
of horses, cows, sheep, etc. , these people have 
tame reindeer, which draw their sleds and 
furnish them with milk. 
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East from England, 
and south from Nor- 
way and Sweden, lies 
Denmark, where the 
Danish people live, 
who in many respects 
are like those dwell- 
ing north of them. 
The country consists 
of a peninsula and 
some islands, all of 
which are part of the 
low plain of Europe. 
Copenhagen is the 
The stbk. chief city. 

There is a country east of England 
called the Netherlands, where the Dutch 
live. It was formerly called Holland. 
Netlier means low, so the name means 
lowlands. 

The land lies even lower than Denmark, 
In some places it is so low that it would 
l>e covered by the sea but for dikes, which 
have been buUt by the inhabitants to keep 
the water back. Some of the embankments 
ai-e sixty feet high. On these dikes are 
many great windmills which move pumps 
to throw the water of the rainfall over 
into the sea, the land being too low to 
afford a slojw for drainage. There are no 
mountains nor i-ocks in the Netherlaiids ; 
all is soil and sand. 
Some of the sand hills 
are 100 feet high. 

Tlie Dutch have been 
a seafaring people, but 
are now much engaged 
in manufactures. Their 
machinery is moved by 
windmills. Amsterdam 
is the most important 
city. 

The people of these 
countries have a quaint 
custom of iwrmitting 



the stork to build its nest on their house- 
tops. Hundreds of these great birds come 
in the spring and rear their broods, and 
then in tlie fall fly south to Africa. 

There is a gi-eat valley inland from Den- 
mark and Sweden, which has been partly 
filled by the ocean. The water-filled por- 
tion of this valley is called the Baltic Sea: 
with the neighboring straits, it affords many 
harbors for an extensive commerce. 

Belgium is a small 
country, mostly flat and 
level, although it has 
some low mountains. 
It is very densely inhab- 
ited by an industrious 
people. Mining and 
manufacturing are the 
chief industries. Flax 
and beet sugar ai-e 
l)rominent products. 

Brussels and Ant- 
werji are the largest 
cities. 
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Germany lies upon the Great Phiin, 
and slopes geneiiilly northwiirrl fwni the 
mountains which bound it on the sontli. 
It is one of the most important countries 
of the world. It is thickly populated by 



what sea does it drain V The climate varies 
•\vith the altitude, ranging from very warm 
to cold. 

Agriculture forms the leading industry, 
nithough mining and manufacturing are 



the most impoi-timt river of its drainage 
being the Danul*. Tliis is one of the largest 
rivei-s in Europe, and navigable for good- 
sized boats, Ui)on it are situated Vienna 
and Budapest, the leading cities. 

Much of this country is mountainous, 
the interior being a great valley. Into 



the most important port of the country. 

During the war, which iinally made our 
country a nation, we were at times very 
near defeat, but the people of France came 
to our aid and helped us to secure inde- 
l»endence. 



It ia a small country, bordered by four 
great nations, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. It has no language 
of its own, those of adjoining countries 
being spoken, chiefly German and French. 
Some of the principal rivers of Eui-ope 
rise in the Swiss Mountains, and are fed by 
the melting snow and ice of tlie glaciei-s. 

The mountains are not mineral-bearing 
like those of Spain, 
Germany, and Eng- 
land, and the altitude 
is too great for agri- 
culture. The i)roduc- 
tion of cheese and 
milk, and the manu- 
facture of silk goods, 
clocks, and watches, 
and wood-carving are 
the chief industries. 
Geneva and Zurich 
are among the chief 
cities. One prohtable 



ley of the Po, in the northern pai-t, 
is one of the finest agricultural areas in 
Europe ; it produces chiefly rice and other 
grains, including com. There ia much forest 
growth on the mountain slopes, the chest- 
nut being a specially valuable tree on 
account of its fruit, 

Italy is famous for its historj', and its 

beautiful sea and mountain scenery. The 

Bay of Naples and the city of Venice are 

atti-active points for 

travelers to visit. 

Rome, the capital, 
is the most noted 
city. It was the seat 
of government of the 
old Roman Empire, 
that controlled much 
of the world knoivn 
to the ancients, 

Sicily is a part of 
tlie Kingdom oE Italy. 
Paleimo is its chief 
city. 
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Portugal resembles Spain in many 
respects. The language, habits, industries, 
and productions are quite similar. Lisbon 
is the principal city. 

Greece is a small nation soutli of Tur- 
key, celebrated in history as being, in early 
times, the center of art and literature. The 
country was then larger and more powerful 
than now, Athens is the chief city. 

Turkey borders on the Mediterranean 
and Black seas, and, like Eussia, extends 
into Asia. The straits through which the 
great commerce of the Black Sea countries 
passes, to reach the world, are in Turkish 
territory. Constantinople, the chief city of 
Turkey, is built on the Bosporus. People 
of the yellow race form the ruling class 
in Turkey, and its civilization is low. It 
is badly governed, and is not prosperous, 
considering its natiii-al advantages. 

Between Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
are a number of small countries shown on 
the map. They resemble Turkey in natural 
features, and some of them, like that coun- 
try, are badly governed. 



Spain, because of its 
mountainous nature, is rich 
in minerals, but the people 
are less enterprising than 
those of some other European 
countries, and have not im- 
proved the home opportuni- 
ties for industry so much aa 
the English or the French. 
The chief occupation is agri- 
culture. We receive from 
Spain tropical fruits, wine, 
cork, and olive oil. This 
country at one time had many 
possessionsin the New World, 
and acquired great wealth 
from them, but nearly all 
have been lost. Madrid is 
the most important city. 



LESSON 53. 
Asia. 

Asia is one of the three Grand Divisions 
of the Eastern Continent. It is also the 
Ijirgest in the world. Excepting some of 
its islands it lies entirely north of the 
eqnutor. Its southei'n part is in the torrid, 
and its noithem part in the frigid, zone. 

Within Asia are the highest mountains 
of the earth. By looking at the picture 
you may see that the mountains of Europe 
are continuations of those of Asia ; by 
looking at the map yon can see that the 
Great Plain of Europe extends into Asia, 
^vhere it intrlndes ' a larger aiva than in 
Europe. This plain forms a part of the 
Russian Empire, and the Und Mountains 
rise like a long wall upon it, the land being 
low on either side. 

You may obsei-ve one difference between 
the European and the Asiatic- parts of the 
Great Northern Plain. In Europe much 
of the drainage flows south ; in Asia it all 
flows north. Tlie northward-flowing rivers 
of Asia drain a country wliicli would be 



one of the richest in the world, if the 
climate were not so cold. 

In the highland part, which is shown in 
the picture, tlie climate is temperate, 
except in the most elevated parts, where 
the high altitude makes the weather very 
cold nearly all the time. 

In the southeni part the climate is warm, 
on the slopes of the Himalaya Mountains, 
and is very hot near the seashore. 

Notice that several large rivers flow 
eastward into tlie Pacific Ocean, Tliis 
shows that there is an eiistem slope. The 
picture shows that here are gi-eat plains. 
Their climate is tenii)erate, and the land 
fertile ; and hei-e, and in the valleys of the 
rivers flowing south, is found the densest 
lx>pulation of the globe. More than one- 
iialf of tlie people of the earth live in 
these Asiatic lowlands. North and east of 
the gi-eiit mountains dwells the yellow 
race, and south of them the white race, 
tliough not so white as that which inhidi- 
its Euroi)e and America. Where is tlie 
Arabian Sea? What sea near it is called 
a bay? Where is the China Sea? 



The vast plateau shown in the pictnre 
is <'aned the Platean of Thibet, It is the 
highest plateau in the world, being nearly 
three miles above sea level. One of the 
mountain peaks. Mount Everest, is about five 
and one-half miles high. 

Find the Caspian Sea. It is strange that 
both the highest land of the eartli and some 
of the lowest shonid be found in Asia. The 
Caspian Sea is much lower than the level 
of the ocean, and so too is much of the land 
around it. If a ranal should be dug from 
tiie ocean to that sea, the water tliat would 
flow in would make tlie sea far deeper than 
it is. and about twice as large. Find a sea 
and a lake east of the Caspian which 
have no outlet. Both are salt like the 
Caspian. 

As the shading in the picture indicates, 



these inland seas 
lie within a great 
basin. Within this 
basin there are 
steppes, or prai- 
ries, upon which 
cattle graze much 
as they do on the 
plains of our own 
country. 

The Euphrates 
flowing through a 
large region in 
Asiatic Turkey is 
the chief source 
the Persian Cfulf. 
along the coast of 
e pearl fisheries for 
IS among the finest 
e picture shows the 
5 for these gems, 
of men being em- 
ustiy, 

.the Bay of Bengal 
n Sea, as you may 
notice by the picture, there empty 
some rivers which drain the opposite ends 
of a great valley. These have matle much 
land at their mouths by bringing down silt 
in their currents. Each has a delta, larger 
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than that of the Mississippi. Obsei-ve that I gi-eiit tract of country, usually a plain, 
on the east of the fJnmd Division, rivei's How | which for lack of rainfaU contains little or 
into the Yellow Sea, each ninning tliroiigh i no plant life. 

lowland which it has made by bringing I The Gi-eat Northern Plain and the 
down earth. The valleys of all these rivers Thibetan P]at**au are mainly too cold, and 
are very fertile, and have been inhabited I the Great Higli Plain too dry, to l>e very 



well adapted to human existence ; so all 
are sparsely peopled, and those who dwell 
there do not rank high in civilization. 
Most of the rest of Asia is well suited 
to human life, thongh the greater part of 
Arabia is desert. 

The history of Asia goes further back 
than that of any other grand division. 
The people were skilled in miiny of the 
arts and sciences of civilization long before 
those of Europe were, but, with the single 
exception of Japan, they have not ad- 
vanced for two tliou- 
sand years, while the 
white nice in Europe 
and America has been 
continually gaining. 
Therefore the former 
ai-e very far behind 
the latter in knowl- 
edge and power. In 
Ttiany parts are tem- 
ples which, because 
of their size, richness, 



and beauty, rank among the wonders of 
the earth. 

Find India on the map. Observe that 
it is called British India. This is because 
the country has been conquered, and is 
now held as a part of the British Empire. 
Though it looks small ujwn the map it 
is nearly half as large as our whole country. 
Tlie natives are called Hindoos. They 
belong to the white race, but are very dark- 
skinned. They number nearly 210,0(X),000 
and dwell mainly on the lowland di-ained 
by the Ganges. There 
are many English 
people in India, en- 
gaged in agriculture 
and commerce. Most 
of them dwell in the 
highland portion, as 
the valleys are un- 
healthful for Euro- 
peans. 

The natives follow 
agriculture as a busi- 
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IjIXX) miles. India sends ANAnveCAm 

wheat, cotton, rice, and great quantities of 
tea to the markets of the world. Much 
opium is made there from the poppy. 
Precious gems are found in various parts. 

Many valuable woods grow in the forest.s. 
Among these the teak is important for 
lumber, and the rubber tree for ndiber. On 
the plains gi-ow rice, cotton, and sugar 
cane, on higher ground com, wheat, barley, 
etc. Tea and coffee are raised in large 
quantities. In some of the warmer parts 
pepper and other spices are grown. 

Tlie British liave made many improve- 
ments. RaUroads have been built, and 
canals for commerce and irrigation. Silk, 
cotton, and woolen-goods and some metallic 
wares are manufactured. 



South of India lies the 
ind of Ceylon. This was 
:;e a great coffee-growing 
intry, but that industry has 
w declined and tea raising 
i taken its place. Cinna- 
"d and other apices are 
ported, and cocoanuts grow 
ely along much of the coast, 
lombo is the chief city, 
Persia, a country adjoin- 
; Turkey, is very hot near 
i coast during the .greater 
rt of the year, and on the 
plateaus extremely cold 
in winter and hot in sum- 
mer. Most of the cereals, 
rice, and sugar cane are 
grown. Drugs, dye-stuffs, 
and silks are exporteil. 
Turkey extends from 
Europe into Asia, and in- 
cludes Syria, the country 
in which the Christian 
religion began. This por- 
tion of Asia was in an- 
cient times inhabited by 
UH,. a powerful people which 

1 ijroved by its ruined cities. 
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The Chinese Empire is a coimtry 
much larger than our own. Comparing it, 
aa it appears on the map, with the picture 
of Asia, you will see that it covers much 
land that is not good for man's occupancy, 
such as the Plateau of Thibet, etc. But 
the valleys of those rivers which flow east. 
and the land that they have made during 
thousands of years, are verj' fertile, and 
swarm with people of the yellow race. 
There are even more 
people here than, in 
India. Steamers go 
hundreds of miles 
up the rivers into 
the country, bring- 
ing down the goods 
which are to be ex- 
ported. 

Tliere are mines 
of iron and other 
metals, including 
gold, and coal is 
abundant in some 
parts, but the peo- 
ple are not ])rogress- 
ive, and do not avail 
themselves of the 
wealth which nature 
offei-s. Canton, Pe- 
kin, and Shanghai 
are the chief cities. 
A chihue wo«.n 0- R.KK On the south coast 
is a small island, on which is situated the 
British city of Hongkong. This is the great 
commercial city for the Chinese trade. 

The Chinese Empire is the oldest nation 
on the earth and has the greatest impula- 
tion. Many hundreds of years ago it led 
the world in knowledge, but it has made 
little or no advance in modem times, so 
that the civilized nations of the world 
have left it far behind. 

The people are of different classes ; 
some are very poor and others wealthy. 



Among tile higher classes it is customary 
in some parts to bind the feet of bal)y 
girls so as to prevent their growth, small 
feet being thought a mark of gentility. 
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In other parts, 
long linger-nails are 
thoaglit to be aris- 
tocratic and it is 
conunon to see peo- 
ple wearing protect- 
ors to prevent the 
nails from becoming 
broken. Leatlier is 
not much used for 
shoes, they l>eing 
made generally of 
cloth, with bottoms 
of wood or straw. 

The people are e 
agriculture, and they 
it is necessary to m 

of land produce food oi some kjuu. juohi 
of the hills in the fertile parts have been 
made into terraces for planting. In the 
cities many people dwell in house-boats 
which are fastened to the river banks. 

Rice is the principal grain, and is the 
chief food of the people. Silk is produced 



The worms 
he cocoons 
are fed on 
eaves from 
the mul- 
berry 
tree, many 
thousands 
of which 
are cul- 
tivated. 
Tea is 
one of the 
ding crops, 
quantities 
; home, but 
are sent to 
I omer coimmes. It is very 

interesting to watch the picking of the 
leaves from the t^a plant and the drying 
and preparation of them. 

The commerce of the country from the 
interior to the coast ports is mainly by 
river and canal. The Chinese vessels called 
junks are very peculiar. 

There are nuiny kinds of valuable wood 
in China, but the bamboo is prized as one 
of the most use- 
ful. That which we 
see in our country 
is rarely more than 
an inch in diameter. 
But in Asia it is of- 
ten eighteen inches. 
Northeast of 
China is the King- 
dom of Korea. 

Japau. Off the 
eastern coast of 
Asia, in the Pacific 
Ocean, rises a range 
of mountains, form- 
ing a row of islands 
inclosing a sea, call- 
e<l the Japan Sea. 
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The Malay Ar- 
chipelago. Look on 
the map and you will 
see, south of Asia and 
east of the Indian 
Ocean, a sea tilled with 
islands. This is the 
Malay Arrhipelago. 
A number of island-s 
are shown on the map, 
but there are many 
too small to be sho%\'n. 
They have long been 
known as the East 
Indies, but are more 
properly called the 
Malay Archipelago. 
The people who in- 
habit those near Asia 
are Malayans, better 
known as the brown 
race. They also dwell 
on the Malay Peniii- 
N*rrvt PHiiw-t ulaf.d(. aula and on some of 
the islands in the Pacific Ocean eastwaril 
from the great group. On some of the 
eastern islands the black race dwells. 

There is much rainfall in these islands, 
and as the equator passes through them, 
the climate is hot. The heat and moisture 
together produce a remarkable growth of 
plant life, and this leads to an abundance 
of animal life. Nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, 
and other spices come fi-om here, and on tlie 
larger islands. 
Java especial- 
ly, great quan- 
tities of coffee 
are pro<lured. 
Precious gems 
and metals are 
procured here. 
Many of the 
islands belong 
to the Euro- 



pean nation known as the Netherlands, 
and are controlled, in whole or in part, by 
the Dutch. Among these are the large 
islands of Java and Sumatta. 

Java is the most important of the islands. 
Its scenery is wonderfully l)eautiful. Owing 
to the climate there is a rich growth of 



plant life, so that groves, orehards, gardens, 
and forests are always gi-een. Most of the 
forest trees of India grow here. 

The elephant, bear, rhinoceros, and tiger 
are found here, as on tlie mainland and in 
the other large islands. The fact that the 
plants and animals of these islands are 
similar to those of the mainland of Asia, 
is one reason for the belief that they were 
at one time joined to the mainland. 

Rice is the 
principal crop 
and the staple 
food of the 
people; sugar 
and coffee are 
the chief crops 
■ forexjK>rt. In 
the east, sago 
is made from 
the sago palm. 



LESSON 54. 
Africa. 

This Grand Division is really a vast pen- 
insula, attached to the main continent by 
the Isthmus of Suez. It almost joins Asia 
at the entrance to the Red Sea, and Europe 
at that to tile Mediterranean Sea. Find 
these straits on the map. 

The coast-line is much more regular than 
that of the rest of the Eastern Continent, so 
that there ai-e fewer harbors. It is differ- 
ent, too, from the rest of the continent, 
because there are few islands along its 
coast. The mountains do not extend into 



slopes toward the northwest. 

Tlie torrid zone crosses Africa, cover- 
ing nearly all of it, so that its climate is 
very warm. Snow never falls in Africa, 
except on some of its highest mountains. 
Much rain falls upon the highland in the 
southeastern half, but in the northeastern 
half very little falls. Consequently nearly 
all the river sources and the lakes are in 
the southeast. From this region two great 
rivera, formed from many branches, Wow, 
One flows northward to the Mediterranean, 
the other westward to the Atlantic. Find 
them in the picture, and learn their names 
from the map. They drain the rainy 
region of Africa. Within that region mois- 
ture and heat combine to produce a very 
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i-ank growth of vegetation. Dense forests 
abound, which aiv inhabited Ity animals in 
gi-eat variety, 

Tlie Basin of the Kongo is crossed by 
the eqiiator, like that of the Amazon in 
South America, yet it is not so hot in this 
region, because the al- 
titude is great. White 
men can retain their 
health in the Kongo 
Basin better than in 
that of the Amazon, 
on account of the alti- 
tude. The Kongo is 
one of the great rivei-s 
of the world. 

As distance from 
the equator increases, 
the vegetation gi-ow.s 
less, because the rain- 
fall diminishes until 
at length areas ai'e 
reached where it alto- 
gether ceases. These 
are called deserts. 
The most noted one 
in the world, called 
the Sahara, is that in 
the north of AfricJi. 
Tliat in the south is 
smaller, and is called 
tlie Kalahari Desert. 

The commei-ce of 
Northern Africa is to 
a large extent rariieil 
on by means of cam- 
els, which bear loads 

of merchandise aci-oss the desert. Gener- 
ally the merchants go in rompanie-s, called 
caravans. 

Between tlie wet i-egion and the deserts, 
on either side, ai-e givat belt.'* (■ovei'e<l with 
grassy plains. Tlie one in the north is 
the largest, and is cnllwl the Soiidini. Most 
of the rainfall of the Soudan goes back into 



the air, but there is one large river which 
liow.s to tlie ocean. Find it on the map; 
what is its namei* 

The Nile is the most famous river of 
Africa. Find it. After leaving its basin, 
it flows for hundreds of miles through the 
desert, witlioutatribu- 
tary, before it reaches 
the sea. Near the sea 
it becomes important, 
for here it has depos- 
ited its silt for thou- 
sands of years, thus 
building afertile delta. 
The great valley and 
delta of the Nile have 
been man's dwelling 
place from the ear- 
liest times mentioned 
in history. 

It rarely or never 
rains hear the mouth 
of the Nile, and the 
rich .soil deposited by 
the river would be 
barren for want of 
moisture, were it not 
for the yearly over- 
flow of the river. Once 
a year tliere comes a 
season of heavy mins 
in the gi-eat highland 
area drained by the 
brandies of the Nile. 
Find it. This water 
tills the channel of 
the river, and sweeps 
ahmg for many hundi'eds of miles, until it 
iviiches the valley and delta, where it spreads 
for a great distance over the level surface 
on either side of the river. Thus the 
l)ai'ched ground is soaked thorouglily. The 
soil takes in water enough at this time to 
su]tport the cnips until the next yeai^'s over- 
flow shall come. 



Africa is the home of the black race, 
but they are not native to all of Africa. 
In the highland, and along the coast in 
the nort;h, and in some fertile spots in the 



trol of the savages of the red i-ar* to tliat 
of civilized white men, and Africa will at 
no very distant time be rescued from the 
savages of the black race. 
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LESSON 55. 

Oceania. 

Each of the grand divisions which we 
have considered consists of a great body of 
land and the islands that adjoin it. The 
one we sjwak of now consists of a conti- 
nent—the smallest one, Australia — and 
not only the islands that belong to it bnt 
thousands of others in the Pacific that lie 
f 
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The other grand divisions are parts of 
continents, bnt in this case the continent 
is a part of the Grand Division. 

New Guinea, which is the largest island, is 
the second largest in the world. It lies north 
of Australia, of which it was probably once 
a part. The strait between it and the con- 
tinent contains islands which show that the 
mountains of the two land bodies are of 
one chain. 
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OCEANIA— AUSTRALIA. 



New Zealand is another mountain chain 
rising above the sea. It consists of two 
islands ; what ai-e they called ? Are they 
large or small islands? 

Most of the Grand Division lies south of 
the equator, and most of the land lies far 
fDongh south to be within the south tem- 
I)erate zone. New Zealand has about the 
sitnie latitude south as the United States 
lias north. The Hawaiian or Sandwich Is- 
lands form the group wliich lies nearest to 
our country. They He in about the latitude 
^^^^^i^^^^^^^ of Cuba, and, like 
Cuba, produce good 
croi)8 of sugar-cane. 

There are not many 
wild animals, except 
on the large islands. 

The native inhabi- 
tants of the islands of 
Oceania were savages, 
when the islands were 
discovered, but under 
the influence of mis- 
sionaries and the ex- 
ample and control of 
white men, they have 
adopted many of the 
ways of civilization. 

Different European 
nations have taken 
possession of most of these islands. New 
Zealand and many small ones belong to 
the English nation, and other islands to the 
French, Gennan, and Spanish nations. 



Australia. 

Tliis continent is about as large as the 
United States. Its coast-line is much like 
that of Africa, in having but few inlets, 
although most of them nuike excellent har- 
bors. Tlie coast on the eiust is mountain- 
ous, but in other places is low and Hat. 
Along the northeast coast runs a great 
i-eef, several miles in length, built by the 



coral polyps. Such a reef differs from a 
coral island in not having been built high 
enough, as yet, to become an island. More 
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to the ocean. There are numerous lakes 
which receive rivers, but have no outlet. 
Of course these are salt. Tlie northern 
part is the warmest, but the climate through- 
out the country is warm, dry, and healthful. 
The seasons are like those of our own 
country, but different as to time. "When 
it is winter with us, it is summer in Aus- 
tralia. July is the coldest month. 

The vegetation is different fi'om that of 
the other \y.irts of tlie earth. Most of the 
trees are evergreen, shedding their bark 



each year, instead of their 
leaves. Some of the ferns 
grow as large as trees. 

The native animals are 
not large, and difFer from 
those of other countries. 
Many animals from other 
parts of the earth have 
been brought there, so 
that now the native ani- 
mals are disappearing, 
and their places are being 
taken by those of foreign 
origin. 

The original inhabi- 
tants were of the black 
race, but they, like the 
animals, are fast passing 
away. The country may 
now be considered as peo- 
pled by the white race, 
like North America. 
Australia is a part of 
ire, and is peopled mainly 
m Great Britain, and their 
3st of the people live in 
portion of the continent, 
g the coast, but few in the 
of its desert character, 
ndant, especially gold and 
ef product of the country 
liich 
iiioi^e 18 gi-owu here 
than anywhere else 
in the world. Great 
quantities of cattle 
are raised, and wheat 
is extensively grown. 
The commerce is 
principally with the 
home countrj'. Great 
BHtain. Melbourne 
and Sydney are the 
largest cities. Sydney 
has a fine harbor. 
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